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YOUTH AND LOVE. 

To the heart of youth the world is a high- 
wayside. 

Passing forever, he fares; and on either 
hand, 

Deep in the gardens golden pavilions hide, 

Nestle in orchard bloom, and far on the 
level land 

Call him with lighted lamp in the eventide. 


Thick as the stars at night when the moon 


is down, 

Pleasures assail him. He to his nobler 
fate 

Fares; and but waves a hand as he passes 
on, 


Cries but a wayside word to her at the 
garden gate, 
Sings but a boyish stave and his face is 
gone. 
RoBERtT Louis STEVENSON. 


A DIRGE. 
Now veiled in the inviolable past 
Love lies asleep, who never more will 


wake; 
Nor would you wake him, even for my 
sake 
Who for your sake pray he sleep sound at 
last. 


What good thing had we for him—we who 
bore 
So long his yoke? what pleasant thing 
had we 
That we should weep his deathlong sleep 
to see, 
Or call on Life to waken him once more? 


A little joy he gave, and much of pain, 
A little pleasure, and enduring grief, 
One flower of joy, and pain piled sheaf 

on sheaf, 

Harvests of loss, for every bud of gain. 


Yet where he lies in this deserted place 
Divided by his narrow grave we sit, 
Welded together by the depths of it, 

Watching the years pass, with averted 

face. 


We do not mourn for him, for here is 
peace; 
The old unrest frets not these empty 
years. 7 





Youth and Love, etc. 


With him went smiles a few, and many 
tears, 

And peace is sweeter far than those or 
these. 


Only—we owe him nothing. If he gave, 
We too gave gifts—his gifts were less 


than ours; 
We gave the world, that held so many 
flowers, 
For this—the world that only holds his 
grave. 


Atheneum. E. NESBIT. 


“SO WE’RE TOGETHER, LOVE.” 


So we’re together, love, the sky 
Seems blue though it be grey; 

And winter’s unkind voice assumes 
The gracious Speech of May; 

And be it sad or singing weather, 

We reck not, love, so we’re together! 


So we're together, love, the world 
Moves sweetly on in tune; 
Each flower becomes a dew-washed rose, 
Each month a balmy June: 
And be it sad or singing weather, 
We reck not, love, for we’re together! 
GusTAV KoOBBE. 


AUTUMN. 
I. 


A “little love and laughter,” many tears: 

That is our life. ’Tis like an autumn day; 

A gleam of sunshine in the heaven ap- 
pears, 

A beam from those blue depths, that may 
not stay: 

Then rain, unceasing; withered leaves in 
showers 

Come rustling down: so with this life of 
ours. 













Il. 

A smile to kindle love, a tender look 
From lovelier depths than heaven’s bright- 

est blue; 

One golden chapter in a dreary book, 
And then life takes again its dull grey hue. 
Yet if forgetfulness could make it bright, 
Would we forego remembrance, if we 

might? 
=> hambers’ Journal. 
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THE BULLY, 
BY IVAN TOURGENIEFF, 


Translated for THE LIVING AGE by Mary J. 
Safford. 


CHAPTER III. 


Several months elapsed. Lutschkoff 

had not paid a single visit to the Pere- 
katoffs, while Kister went there quite 
frequently. Nenila liked him; but it 
was her daughter who was the cause 
of his calls. An inexperienced, inno- 
cent young fellow, he found special 
pleasure in a mutual exchange of 
thoughts and feelings, and in his 
kindly honesty believed in the possi- 
bility of a lofty, unsullied friendship 
between a young man and a young 
girl. : 
One day he drove his carriage, drawn 
by three well-fed, spirited horses, over 
to the Perekatoffs. It was a hot, sultry 
summer day. The sky was perfectly 
cloudless, but on the verge of the hori- 
zon a peculiar bluish mist was rising 
that betokened a thunder-storm. The 
house occupied by the family as a sum- 
mer residence had been built by Pere- 
katoff, and with the foresight peculiar 
to the nobility of the steppes he had 
so arranged it that the windows di- 
rectly faced the sun. 

Nenila hud had all the blinds closed 
very early in the morning. Kister 
entered the cool, dusky drawing-room. 
The light flickered in long lines over 
the floor, but rested on the walls in 
short, broad bars. The young cornet 
was very cordially received by the 
family. After dinner Nenila retired to 
her chamber. to rest a little while; 
Perekatoff made himself comfortable 
on the drawing-rooin sofa and Marja 
seated herself at the window behind 
her embroidery-frame. Kister took his 
place opposite to her. 

Without closing the frame, Marja 
leaned against it, resting her head on 
her hands. Kister began to talk. The 
girl listened inattentively—it might 
have been supposed that she was wait- 
ing for something. Ever and anon she 
glanced at her father—suddenly she 
held out her hand. 
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“Listen, Fedor Fedorovitsch, but 
you must speak low, papa is asleep.” 

In truth Perekatoff had fallen asleep 
as usual, and sat with his head thrown 
back and his mouth partly open. 

“What do you want?” asked Kister 
expectantly. 

“You won't laugh at me?” 

“Pray don’t suppose so.” 

Marja bent her head till her whole 
face except her forehead was hidden in 
her hands. Then, in a low tone, and 
with a somewhat embarrassed manner, 
she asked why he never brought Cap- 
tain Lutschkoff wiin him. 

This was not the first time that the 
girl had spoken of Lutschkoff since the 
ball. 

Kister made no reply. 

Marja glanced timidly up at him 
through her interlaced fingers. 

“May I tell you my opinion frankly?” 
asked Kister. 

“Why not? Of course.” 

“It seems to me that Lutschkoff has 
made a deep impression upon you.” 

“Not at all!’ she replied, bending her 
bead still lower as if to examine the 
pattern. A slender shaft of gold light 
flickered over her hair. 

“Not at all! But——” 

“But——” repeated Kister, smiling. 

“You see,” said Marja, suddenly rais- 
ing her head, so that the ray of light 
shone directly into her eyes, “you see, 
he—” 

“He interests you.” 

“My, yes,” she answered slowly, 
blushed to the roots of her hair, turned 
her head a little aside, and in this atti- 
tude continued: “He has something 
so—— There, you are laughing,” she 
suddenly added, locking sharply at the 
cornet. 

A gentle smile was hovering around 
Kister’s lips. 

“TI tell you everything that comes into 
my head,” Marja continued. “I know 
you are a” (faithful friend to me, she 
was going to say) “you mean me 
well.” 

Kister bowed. 


Marja, in’ silence, 


timidly held out her hand to him, and 
he respectfully pressed her finger-tips. 
“He must be very eccentric,’ she 
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remarked, leaning on her embroidery 
frame. 

“Eecentric?” 

“Yes. He only interests me as an 
original,” she added slyly. 

“Lutschkoff is a peculiar, but noble 
fellow,” replied Kister solemnly. “His 
comrades in the regiment do not know 
him; he is not valued as he deserves 
to be; they see nothing in him except 
the outer husk. True, he is somewhat 
odd and repellent, but his heart is in 
the right place.” 

Marja fairly devoured every word 
that fell from the young cornet’s lips. 

“T’ll bring him here with me. I'll tell 
him that he has no reason to be afraid 
of you; that it would be ridiculous to 
show diffidence. “I’ll tell him—oh, I 
know exactly what I shall tell him. 
But you do not know that I—” 

Kister became embarrassed; Marja, 
too, betrayed a feeling of confusion. 

“Well, no matter; if he only pleases 
you.” 

“Yes, as many others please me.” 

Kister glanced shyly at her. 

“Well, well,’ he went on, with a 
bright face; “I’ll bring him with me.” 

“But not so unceremoniously.” 

“Have no fear; I'll guarantee that it 
shall be managed in the most decorous 
way. I understand how to arrange it.” 

“You are a ” Marja began, smil- 
ing and shaking her finger at him; but 
she did not finish the sentence; her 
father yawned and opened his eyes. 

“I almost believe I've had a little 
nap,” he murmured in a tone of sur- 
prise, a remark he made daily. 

Marja and Kister began to talk about 
Schiller. 

But the cornet was not wholly at 
ease: a feeling akin to jealousy stirred 
in his breast, and in his magnanimity 





he reproached himself for it. Nenila 
returned to the drawing-room, and 
shortly after tea was served. The 


master of the house repeatedly made 
his dog jump over a cane and told the 
company what tricks he had taught 
the animal, while the latter wagged its 
tail knowingly and, blinking, licked its 
chops. As towards evening the heat 
moderated and a light breeze sprung 
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up, the whole family walked to a small 
grove of birch-trees near the mansion. 

Kister scarcely turned his eyes away 
from Marja; it seemed as if he was 
constantly trying to assure her that 
Le would conscientiously execute her 
commission. Marja was sometimes 
petulant, at others exuberantly gay. 
Suddenly Kister began to talk gran- 
diloquently about love and friendship. 
All at once he perceived Nenila’s keen, 
watchful eyes and hastily let the sub- 
ject drop. 

The sun sank bright and clear behind 
the horizon. A broad meadow 
stretched before the little grove of 
birches, and Marja suggested playing 
prisoners’ base. The servants were 
‘alled, and Perekatoff took his place 
beside his wife, Kister by Marja. The 
servants, with faint, dutiful shouts, be- 
gan to run; Perekatoff’s valet had the 
impertinence to separate Nenila from 
her husband, and a chambermaid re- 
spectfully allowed her master to catch 
her; but Kister did not permit himself 
to be parted from Marja. Every time 
they placed themselves in a row he 
hurriedly whispered a few words to 
her. The young girl had flushed crim- 
son from the exercise of running, lis- 
tened to him with a smile, and con- 
stantly smoothed her hair with her 
hand. 

After supper Kister drove away. 

It was a still, clear, starry night. 
The young cornet bared his head. He 
Was so agitated his heart almost ached. 
“Yes,” he thought, “she loves him; and 
I—I must bring them together. Well, I 
will justify her confidence.” 

Although Marja had not yet plainly 
expressed her feeling for Lutschkoff, 
although according to her own asser- 
tion he hud merely aroused her curi- 
osity, Kister had evolved a whole 
romance from her words, and was try- 
ing to determine what duties were his 
to fulfil, He resolved to sacrifice his 
own feelings. I can do so the more 
easily, he thought, because up to this 
time I have felt nothing for her save 
sincere, cordial friendship. Kister was 
really capable of sacrificing himself to 
friendship, recognized duty. He had 
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read a great deal, and therefore fan- 
cied that he possessed experience and 
shrewdness, he did not cherish the 
slightest doubt that all his suppositions 
would be correct; he did not suspect 
that life is infinitely manifold and 
never repeats itself. By degrees he 
became actually fired by the thought 
of his own self-sacrifice, and pondered 
with deep emotion over the task he was 
t»o perform. To be the mediator be- 
tween a timid, loving girl and a man, 
who perhaps was rough and repellent 
only” because it had never yet been 
granted him to feel and inspire love, 
to bring them together, make them 
understand their own feelings, and 
then retire without even letting them 
suspect how great a sacrifice he had 
made. What a glorious task! Spite 
of the coolness of the night, the noble- 
hearted dreamer’s cheeks glowed. 

Early the next morning he went to 
Lutschkoff. 

The latter, as usual, was lying on the 
sofa, smoking a pipe. 

Kister bade him good-morning, and 
with a shade of formality, said:— 

“I was at the Perekatoffs’ yester- 
day.” 

“Ah!” replied Lutschkoff 
ently, yawning. 

“Yes, they are splendid people.” 

“Indeed!” 

“We talked about you.” 

“A great kenor; with whom did you 
speak of me?” 

“With the father, and the daughter, 
too.” 

“Ah, with the—stout young lady.” 

“She is a very beautiful girl, Lutsch- 
koft.” ‘ 

“Oh! yes, they are all beautiful.” 

“No, Lutschkoff, you don’t know her. 
I assure you I have never met a girl 
so clever, good, and charming.” 

“You’re in love with the little thing, 
my dear fellow,” remarked Lutschkoff 
scornfully. 

“Not at all. The idea doesn’t enter 
my heaa.” 

“Fedor, you are in love.” 

“Nonsense! How could that be pos- 
sible!’’ 


indiffer- 
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“You’re in love with her, my beloved 
friend,” the captain repeated. 

“Oh! Alexis, you ought to be 
ashamed to say such a thing!” said 
Kister angrily. 

Lutschkoff would have ridiculed any 
one else severely, but he exercised for- 
bearance towards Kister. 

“Well, well, he answered in a low 
tone, ‘‘don’t be angry, Fedor; tell me 
what you have in your mind.” 

“Listen, Alexis,” Kister continued 
warmnly, seating himself by the cap- 
tain, “You know I am fond of you.” 
(Lutschkoff made a wry face.) “But, 
to be frank, there’s one thing I don’t 
like in you: namely, that you don’t 
wish to become intimate with any one, 
but stay perpetually at home, avoiding 
intercourse with good people. For, 
after all, there really are good people 
still in the world! Come, granting that 
you have met with disappointments in 
life, that you have been cruelly 
treated; of course you needn’t throw 
yourself into the arms of the first per- 
son you meet, but why do you turn 
away from every one? You might 
break friendship with me some day!” 

Lutschkoff quietly went on smoking 
his pipe. 

“The consequence is that nobody 
knows you, nobody except myself. 
Heaven knows what all the rest think 
of you! Alexis,” Kister added after a 
short pause, “do you believe in virtue?” 

“Why shouldn’t I believe in virtue? 
Of course I do,” murmured Lutsch- 
koff. 

Kister cordially pressed his hand. 

“IT should like to reconcile you to 
life,” he continued in an agitated voice. 
“You must be cheerful, expand again, 
yes, yes, expand again. How happy 
that will make me! Only let me some- 
times, at fitting opportunities, dispose 
of your time. To-day is—what? 
Monday. To-morrow will be Tuesday. 
Wednesday, yes, yes, Wednesday we'll 
drive over to the Perekatoffs. They 
will be glad to see you, and we'll spend 
a few pleasant hours there. Now let 
me smoke a pipe of tobacco.” 

Lutschkoff was still lying motionless 
on the sofa, staring at the ceiling. Kis- 
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ter lighted a pipe, went to the window, 
and began to drum on the panes with 
his fingers. 

“So I’ve been talked about there?’ 
asked Lutschkoff suddenly. 

“Yes indeed,” replied Kister with a 
significant look. 

“What was said?” 

“Why, you were spoken of. They 
would like to be better acquainted with 
you.” 

“Who in particular?’ 

“How inquisitive you are!’ 

Lutschkoff rang the bell and ordered 
the servant to saddle his horse. 

“Where are you going?” 

“To the riding-ground.” 

“Well, au revoir. So we are to drive 
over to the Perekatoffs on Wednes- 
day?” 

“Yes, for aught I care,” replied 
Lutschkoff lazily, stretching himself. 

“A queer fellow!” crieu Kister, and 
left the room. On his way home he 


became absorbed in thought and 
sighed heavily several times. 
CHAPTER IV. 
When the servant announced the 


names of Kister and Lutschkoff Marja 
hurried to the door of the drawing- 
room, but instantly retreated, went 
back to her room, and stepped before 
the mirror. Her heart was throbbing 
violently. After a while her maid ap- 
peared and said she was wanted in the 
drawing-room. Marja drank a little 
water, lingered several times upon the 
stairs, and then went down. 

Perekatoff was not at home. Nenila 
was sitting on the sofa. Lutschkoff 
had taken his place in a chair and still 
held his cap in his hands; the cornet 
sat beside him. As the daughter of the 
house entered, both men rose, Kister 
with the pleasant smile peculiar to 
him, Lutschkoff with a rigid, solemn 
face. Marja bowed with a shade of 
embarrassment and then approached 
her mother. 

The first ten minutes were success- 
fully passed. Marja drew a long 
breath of relief, and began to watch 
the captain. He made curt, but not 
entirely calm answers to the questions 
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Nenila asked; like all selfish men he 
was a trifle shy. Nenila proposed to 
her guests a walk in the garden; but 
she herself went no farther than the 
baleony. She did not consider it her 
duty to keep her daughter perpetually 
in sight and follow her every step, like 
most provincial mothers. 

The walk was a tolerably long one. 
Marja talked principally with Kister, 
but dared not glance either at him or 
Lutschkoff. The captain addressed 
her several times, and Kister noticed 
that his voice betrayed secret agita- 
tion. He talked and laughed contin- 
ually. 

They reached a little stream, and 
noticed a few paces from the shore a 
water-lily, whose broad, round leaves 
seemed resting on the smooth surface. 


“What a beautiful flower!” cried 
Marja. 
Lutschkoff instantly unbuckled his 


sword, clung with one hand to the slen- 
der bough of a willow, leaned forward 
over the water, and cut the blossom 
from its stalk. 

“Tt is deep here, 
Marja in terror. 

Lutschkoff drew the flower ashore 
with the point of his sword at Marja’s 
feet. She stooped, raised it, and looked 
at Lutschkoff with a glance beaming 
with joyous, tender admiration. 

“Bravo!” exclaimed Kister. 

“And I can’t swim,” said Lutschkoff, 
carelessly. 

This remark did not please Marja. 
Why did he say that? she thought. 

The two visitors stayed till evening. 
New and strange emotions stirred 
Marja’s soul; she repeatedly sank into 
a reverie, and a vague doubt was mir- 
rored on her face. Her movements 
became slower, and she did not avoid 
her mother’s glance, on the contrary 
she seemed to seek it and ask for coun- 
sel. During the evening Lutschkoff 
paid her several clumsy civilities; but 
his very awkwardness flattered her 
childish vanity. 

When the two friends, promising to 
repeat their call in a few days, had 
taken leave, the young girl went 
quietly to her own room and gazed 


take care!” cried 
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around her a long time with a sort of 
astonishment. 

Her mother came in as usual, before 
retiring to rest, embraced and kissed 
her. Marja opened her lips as if she 
wished to tell Nenila something, but 
uttered no words. She wanted to 
make a confession, but really did not 
know what she ought to acknowledge. 
Her soul was deeply stirred. 

She had put the flower given her by 
Lutschkoff in a glass of water and 
placed it on the night-table. When in 
bed, she rose cautiously on her left 
elbow and pressed the fresh, white 
petals gently to her-girlish lips. 

“Well,” Kister asked his comrade the 
next morning, “do you like the Pere- 
katoffs? Wasn’t I right? Speak!’ 

Lutschkoff remained silent. 

“Well, man, answer!” 

“What am I to answer?” 

“What?” 

“Why yes, this—what is her name? 
this Marja isn’t at all amiss.” 

“Well, you see—” cried Kister, then 
suddenly relapsed into silence. 

Five days after Lutschkoff himself 
proposed to his friend to drive over 
to the Perekatoffs. He would not have 
ventured to pay the visit alone. If he 
went without the cornet, he would be 
obliged to lead the conversation, and 
he was not equal to such a task. 

During the second call paid by the 
two officers Marja felt much more at 
ease. She was now glad that she had 
not troubled her mother with an un- 
asked confession. Before dinner 
Lutsehkoff was challenged to mount 
a young untrained horse, and spite of 
the animal’s frantic side bounds, suc- 
ceeded in completely subduing it. 

In the evening he allowed himself a 
tolerable degree of license and laughed 
and jested, and though he speedily 
curbed himself he had made for the 
moment an unpleasant impression on 
Marja. She did not yet understand 
what feelings lLutschkoff actually 


aroused in her, but every trait she did 
not like she attributed to his misfor- 
tune, his isolated life. 

Visits from 
recurred 


the two friends now 


with tolerable frequency. 
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Kister’s - situation was becoming 
more and more painful. He did 
not regret what he had done; yet 


he hoped his time of trial might not 
last too long. His affection for Marja 
daily increased, and she was evidently 
kindly disposed towards him, but to be 
nothing more than a mediator, favor- 
ite, and friend, was too hard and 
thankless a task for him! People who 
can become enthusiastic in cold blood 
say all sorts of things about the sanc- 
tity, the purifying and _ happiness- 
bestowing influence of sorrow, but 
Kister’s warm, simple heart found no 
joy in grief. 

One day when Lutschkoff, com- 
pletely dressed for the visit, called for 
him, the cornet, to his friend’s amaze- 
ment, frankly told him that he was 
not going to the Perekatoffs with him. 
Lutschkoff begged, grew angry, 
stormed. Kister pleaded a headache 
and Lutschkoff was obliged to drive off 
alone. 

The bully had changed very much 
during the last few weeks. He let his 
comrades alone, and no longer mo- 
lested even the new-comers into the 
regiment; though he had not “ex- 
panded” morally, as his friend Kister 
had prophesied, he had really grown 
calmer. It could not have been said 
previously that experiences and dis- 
appointments had robbed him of his 
illusions—for he had scarcely seen or 
experienced anything; so it was no 
marvel that Marja engrossed his every 
thought. He had not become more 
soft-hearted in consequence of this; 
only the bitterness of his nature had 
somewhat diminished. 

The feelings Marja cherished for 
him were of a singular character. 

She scarcely ever looked him directly 
in the face, she could not even talk 
with him. If they chanced to be alone, 
she instantly became timid. She 
regarded him as an extraordinary per- 
son, to whom she looked up shyly, who 
stirred her soul because she imagined 
that she could not understand him and 
did not deserve his confidence. But 
she thought of him continually with u 
troubled heart. In Kister’s company, 
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on the contrary, she felt relieved and 
cheerful, though his presence neither 
disturbed her nor made her happy. 
She could chat with him for hours, 
leaning familiarly on his arm as if he 
were her brother; she gazed affection- 
ately into his eyes and joined cordiaiiy 
in his laugh; but she rarely thought of 
him. Lutschkoff’s nature was mys- 
terious to the young girl; she felt that 
his soul was gloomy, “like the forest,’ 
and tried to penetrate this strange 
darkness. So children gaze intently a 
long time into deep wells, till they at 
last behold far below at the bottom the 
black, motionless water. 

When Lutschkoff entered the rvom 
alone, Marja for a moment was seized 
with a sort of terror, but this emotion 
soon gave place to joy. It seemed as 
though hitherto some misunderstand- 
ing had existed between her and 
Lutschkoff, about which they had 
never been able to effect an explana- 
tion. 

Lutschkoff first mentioned why his 
friend Kister had not accompanied 
him. The master and mistress of the 
house expressed their regret; but 
Marja looked incredulously at the cap- 
tain—she anticipated his farther com- 
munications with impatience and ex- 
pectation. 

After dinner they were left alone. 
Marja, not knowing what she ought to 
say, seated herself at the piano; her 
hands ran swiftly ard restlessly over 
the keys; she constantly interrupted 
her playing in the expectation that 
Lutschkoff would begin to speak. But 
the captain understood nothing about 
music; nay, he did not even like it. 
Marja began to talk about Rossini, who 
had just come in fashion, then of Mo- 
zart. Lutschkoff answered: “Yes—no 
—certainly—very pretty,” and said no 
more. 

Marja now commenced to play some 
brilliant variations upon a theme by 
Rossini. Lutschkoff listened, did noth- 
ing but listen, and when she finally 
turned towards him his face expressed 
such unutterable weariness that she 
suddenly started up and _ instantly 
closed the instrument. 
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Approaching the window she gazed 
out into the garden a long time. 

Lutschkoff did not stir from his 
place, and still kept silence. 

Marja’s timid shyness at last began 
to yield to impatience. 

“What is the matter?” she thought. 
“Doesn’t he want to talk, or can’t he?’ 

It was now Lutschkoff’s turn to be- 
come timid. He again felt overpow- 
ered by the torturing distrust peculiar 
to him; he was already growing angry. 
“The devil put it into my head to quar- 
rel with this girl,” he muttered. 

And yet how easy it would have been 
to touch Marja’s heart at that moment! 
Whatever this remarkable, though sin- 
gular man (for as such she regarded 
him) might have said, she would have 
understood everything, forgiven every- 
thing, believed everything. But this 
stupid, oppressive silence! Tears of 
anger filled her eyes. 

“If he doesn’t want to explain him- 
self, if I am not worthy of his confi- 
dence, why does he come here? Or is 
it, perhaps, that I don’t understand 
how to make him speak?’ 

And she turned hastily towards him, 
gazing at him so enquiringly, so ear- 
nestly, that he could not help under- 
standing her glance. 

“Marja Serjevna,”’ he stammered, “I 
—I—I must tell you something.” 

“Speak,” replied Marja quickly. 

Lutschkoff glanced around him irres- 
olutely. 

“IT can’t now.” 

“Why not?” 

“TIT should like—to 
alone.” 

“We are entirely alone.” 

“Yes—but here in the house.” 

Marja was becoming embarrassed. 

“If I refuse,” she thought, “all will 
be over.” Curiosity wrought Eve’s 
misfortune. 

“IT am ready,” she said at last. 

“When? Where?’ 

Marja’s panting breath 
riedly. 

“To-morrow, towards evening. Do 
you know the little grove by the long 
meadow ?” 

“Behind the mill?” 


speak to 


you— 


came hur- 
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Marja nodded. 

“At what time?” 

“Expect me—” 

She could say no more; her voice 
failed. She grew very pale and rushed 
out of the room. 

Fifteen minutes after Perekatoff, 
with the affability instilled into hin 
accompanied Lutschkoff to the ante- 
room, pressed his hand cordially, and 
entreated him “not to forget” him and 
his family. After having thus dis- 
missed his guest, he remarked majes- 
tically to one of the servants that he 
wouldn’t do amiss to have his hair 
cut, and without waiting for an answer 
he returned with a troubled face to his 
room, lay down on a sofa, still with 
the same anxious expression, and 
instantly fell asleep like an innocent 
child. 

“You look rather pale to-day,” said 
Nenila to her daughter that evening. 
“Don’t you feel well?” 

“Perfectly well, mamma.” 

Nenila drew the shawl closer around 
her neck. 

“You are really very pale. Look at 
me,” she continued with the same 
motherly solicitude, in which, however, 
mingled a tone of parental authority; 
“why, your eyes, too, are not very 
clear to-day. Marja, you are ill.” 

“My head aches a little,” replied 
Marja in order to say something. 

“You see, I knew it.” Nenila laid 
her hand on Marja’s forehead. “But 
you are not feverish.” 

Marja stooped and picked up a pin. 

The mother’s hands gently clasped 
the daughter’s slender waist. 

“Should you not tell me something?” 
she asked tenderly, without removing 
her hands. 

Marja trembled. 

“IT? No mamma.” 

Marja’s sudden embarrassment had 
not escaped her mother’s eyes. 

“Yet I believe—— Think again.” 

But Marja had already recovered her 
self-command; instead of answering. 
she kissed her mother’s hand. 

“Have you really nothing to tell me?” 

“No, really I haven't.” 

“I believe you,’ Nenila answered 
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after a short silence. “I know you will 
not try to conceal anything from me?” 

“No, mamma.” 

But a faint flush mounted 
Marja’s face at the same moment. 

“That is noble in you. It would be 
wicked if you wished to hide anything 
from me. Surely, Marja, you know 
how much I love you.” 

“Certainly, mamma.” 

And Marja nestled closely to 
mother. 

“Well, enough, enough.” (Nenila was 
moving towards her room.) 

“Tell me,” she continued carelessly, 
as if her question had no special sig- 
nificance, “what have you been talk- 
ing about with Captain Lutschkoff 
to-day?” 

“With Captain Lutschkoff?”’ replied 
Marja quietly. “Why, about all sorts 
of things.” 

“So you like him?’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“Don’t you remember how much you 
desired to make his acquaintance? 
How uneasy you were?” 

Marja turned away and began to 
laugh. 7 

“He is such a singular man!” re- 
marked Nenila, in an artless tone. 

Marja wanted to defend Lutschkoff 
but bit her tongue just in time. 

“Yes, he really is a singular person, a 
perfect original,’ she replied, in a tol- 
erably indifferent tone; “but a very 
brave man.” 

“Of course. 


into 


her 


Why didn’t the cornet 
come with him?” 


By the way, 
Will 


“He was ill. Ah, yes! 
he wanted to send me a puppy. 
you allow it?’ 

“What? Allow you to receive the 
gift?’ 

“Tea.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Thank you,” said Marja; 
you, dear mamma!” 

Nenila went to the door, 
denly came back again. 

“And do you remember your proms 
ise, Marja?” 

“What promise?” 

“That you would tell me at once if 
you ever fell in love.” 


“thank 


but sud- 
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“Of course.” 

“Well? Has not the time come?” 

Marja burst into a loud laugh. 

“Look at me.” 

The girl looked her mother boldly 
and steadily in the eyes. 

“It is impossible!” thought Nenila, 
regaining her confidence. “How 
should she be able to deceive me? 
How did I even get such an idea! She 
is still a perfect child.” 

She went away. 

“It’s really very 
thought Marja. 


wrong in me,” 





From The London Times. 
INTERNATIONAL PREJUDICE.1 

The fields of knowledge explored by 

the students to whom I have just pre- 
sented certificates of merit cover so 
yast an area that it may be deemed 
strange if, as temporary president of 
this institute, I should, nevertheless, 
invite you to-night to the contempla- 


tion of a totally different set of phe- 


from those* which figure in 
the syllabuses which guide 
your usual studies. The addresses of 
my predecessors in this chair have 
been as varied in their choice of top- 
ics as the subjects which you here 
pursue. Sometimes physicists have 
revealed to you some of the latest 
secrets of the material world. The 
currents, the ebb and flow, the rising 
tide of new social forces have been 
explained to you on other occasions 
in stirring periods by eloquent lips. 
The volume of your presidential ad- 
dresses contains precious mementoes 
of Froude and Lowell, who have both 
presented to you studies on democ- 
racy—the one, a friendly warning ap- 
pealing to the past, buttressed with 
stones cut from the quarries of classi- 
eal times; the other, a _ picture of 
brightness, hopeful, buoyant, colored 


nomena 
any of 


t An address in the Birmingham town hall, given 
by the Hon. George J. Goschen, as president for 
the year, of the Birmingham and Midland In- 
stitute. 
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with the tints of western light. Lecky 
has spoken to you of the _ political 
value of history in expanding the 
range of our vision, and teaching us, 
in judging the true interests of na- 
tions, to look beyond the immediate 
future. Mr. Lecky declared, and I 
yield him an enthusiastic assent, that 
“history is never more valuable than 
when it enables us, standing as on a 
height, to look beyond the turmoil of 
our petty quarrels and to detect in 
the slow development of the past the 
great permanent forces which are 
steadily bearing nations onwards 
towards improvement or decay.” The 
study of history to my mind is an 
indispensable element in the educa- 
tion of enlightened citizenship, and 
especially of such citizenship as as- 
pires to take part in the guidance of 
an empire such as ours. 

But to-night it is to a different form 
of history, if history it can rightly be 
ealled, that I desire to draw your at- 
tention. I wish you to reflect on some 
of those contemporary forces which 
the past, as Lecky says, is to help us 
to judge, but about which, as about 
many events of recent occurrence, too 
little is known and too little is 
thought. Ladies and gentlemen, stu- 
dents of the past, you who pass bril- 
liant examinations in the history of 
the ancient republics, or who could 
paint in glowing periods the glories of 
medizeval times, the stories of the 
makers of empires, or of the cham- 
pions of Churches, you who have satu- 
rated yourselves with the chronicles 
of various nations, what is the latest 
date, may I ask, down to which, as a 
rule, you have conducted your stud- 
ies? There is, I fear, in the case of 
every generation a gap in their knowl- 
edge between the events chroniclec 
by the latest historical text books 
which are supplied for their educa- 
tional use and the events of which 
they themselves have been. eye-wit- 
nesses. It must, I fear, necessarily 
be so. Tnere is an interval too late 
to be taught by books, too early to be 
known by experience. This immedi- 
ate past is too little a past to have 
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been studied scientifically, and to have 
been written upon in a spirit free 
from the heat of partisanship or from 
the glaring colors of prejudice. 
Causes and effects have not yet been 
apprehended and_ separated. The 
winnowing fan of time has not yet 
sifted the grain from the chaff. No 
professional chairs can be founded for 
what really might almost still be 
ealled contemporary history. I should 
not be surprised if, among the stu- 
dents of history, there are many who, 
for instance, have not even a glim- 
mering of the causes and effects of the 
French Revolution of 1848, who are 
not half as well acquainted with the 
wars which gave Italy freedom and 
consolidation in the sixties of this 
century as with such wars as were 
chronicled by Livy or by Tacitus. 
The remodelling of the map of 
Europe during’ the last forty 
years probably appears as a_ sub- 
ject of study in no _ syllabus of 
this institute or of any other 
institute in the kingdom. I am speak- 
ing now to the younger generation. 
We older folks, perhaps, in the inno- 
cence of old age, fancy that events 
which stirred our deepest feeling or 
excited our intensest interest must be 
of necessity, as a matter of course, by 
intuition or otherwise, we reflect not 
by what means, equally familiar tc 
our sons and daughters. We who 
lived through the Indian Mutiny fancy 
that the Lawrences and the Havelocks 
must be names more familiar to yor 
than that of the Black Prince or of 
Marlborough; that the process of the 
making of the German Empire under 
William I, must in its broad lines 
stand out to you in nearer and clearer 
light than the cloud-wrapped proceed- 
ings of our William the Conqueror. 
But my experience is that it is not 
so. My first appeal to you, then, to- 
night shall be in your private studies, 
in that education of self by which you 
supplement what you learn from pro- 
fessors, or from such books as are 
privileged to form part of the regular 
educational curriculum, by no means 
to neglect any opportunity of making 
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yourselves acquainted with those 
great events, either national or inter- 
national, of which you have not been 
living witnesses, yet which are too re- 
cent to have entered formally and offi- 
cially into the recognized courses of 
historical study. I need not urge the 
importance, the solemn importance, of 
the course which I thus recommend. 
Some of you already, some of you 
will by and by, contribute to form that 
mighty force, public opinion—public 
opinion, which is sometimes, as 
the saying goes, to be employed 
in strengthening the hands of a 
government, sometimes to control it, 
always to play a tremendous part in 
the destinies of a nation. A general 
ignorance or very imperfect knowl- 
edge of what has gone before in the 
recent development of contemporary 
international conditions is a real dan- 
ger to a State. In the absence of 
knowledge, impulse too little ame- 
nable to forethought and wisdom, may 
play too important a part. The atti- 
tude of nations towards each other— 
a matter of such vital importance to 
each one of the European family— 
cannot be understood or appreciated, 
much less foreseen, unless there is 
some knowledge of tne crisis through 
which each may have passed, of 
growths of sentiment, of the creation 
of interests, of the origin of antipa- 
thies, of the grounds of prejudice, if 
prejudice there be. 

And this brings me to my second 
appeal to you, to the one which I spe- 
cially wish to impress on you to-night. 
I would urge you not only to bestow 
some thought on actual great events— 
which I would almost call contem- 
porary events had they not happened 
before many of my listeners here to- 
night were born—but to extend your 
attention to the acquirement of some 
knowledge, whenever you have the 
means of attaining it, of the present 
situation, the present conditions, the 
temper, the prejudices, the sentiments, 
the modes of thought, the currents of 
opinion, of nations other than your 
own. Ladies and gentlemen, I pre- 
sume I am speaking to an audience 
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which is fairly cultivated, fairly in- 
structed, fairly conversant with what 
is going on in the world. Do not. 
therefore, unless you choose, take 
what I am about to say to yourselves 
But you may share my fear that in 
the country at large there is a most 
deplorable absence of knowledge as to 
what our neighbors think and feel— 
an ignorance which, however, I hasten 
to say is entirely reciprocal. We know 
the commercial—the statistical side. 
We know about exports and imports; 
we know—a few of us, perhaps—some- 
thing of foreign systems of taxation; 
a few know something of foreign in- 
stitutions; but as to what stirs the 
masses, or, indeed, the classes, in this 
or that quarter of Europe—as to what 
are the sentiments, the national char- 
acter of this or that people—the most 
extravagant mistakes are mutually 
and reciprocally made. International 
prejudice, I fear, plays almost as 
prominent and sad a part in these 
days of enlightenment, of easy access, 
of railways and steamers, of cosmopol- 
itan and metropole hotels, of interna- 
tional currency conferences, telegraph 
conferences, sanitary conferences, 
labor conferences, as in _ those 
darker and less talkative times when 
travels were still adventures, and 
when the word “international” itself 
had not yet been coined. Yes, ladies 
and gentlemen, international preju- 
dice is, I fear, still a foree which the 
resources of civilization have hitherto 
been powerless to quell. I am think- 
ing, not of hatred, not of fierce pas- 
sions, not of sudden resentments, not 
of temporary estrangements, but of 
the simple inability, of which we have 
sometimes glaring examples, to under- 
stand the conduct and the motives, 
the sentiments and the opinions of 
each other. Perhaps it is in itself a 
prejudice on my part if I modestly 
suggest that England is not the great- 
est sinner in the development of inter- 
national prejudice, though no doubt 
we are not free from guilt. It is not 
so easy to know the nature of our own 
errors about other nations as the er 
rors of other nations about us; and T 
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naturally find greater facility in illus- 
trating my argument by examples 
drawn from prejudice against us than 
by examples the other way. Yet I 
shall have something to say on both. 
What stupendous ignorance reigns 
abroad, I fancy almost in every coun- 
try, as to the present character of the 
British nation—about what we care 
for, strive for, live for; about what 
stimulates us, angers us, or depresses 
us. The conception of the British peo- 
ple which still is held abroad by the 
masses of the people, aye, and by men 
of light and leading too, is still based 
to an astonishing extent on the prej- 
udices of a century ago. Of course 
you all know Napoleon’s phrase, that 
we are a “nation of shopkeepers’’—a 
veiled compliment to the immensity 
of our commerce, but intended to be 
a direct attack on our character as 
that of a nation influenced by nothing 
but considerations of gain and ma- 
terial prosperity. The idea of our 
being, not in the sense which might 
be fairly attributed to any nation, 
eager for commercial and territorial 
ggrandizement, but in some special 
exceptional sense addicted to the most 
materialistic conception of national 
life, became so deep rooted _ that 
neither time nor a vast change of cir- 
cumstances has been able to eradicate 
it. Is it true? Has it ever been true? 


Have Englishmen as a nation been 
more actuated by selfish considera- 
tions than our neighbors? Is it true 


now? No; it is absolutely false. Qn 
this point our national conscience is 
not pricked. Has it been true? I 
cannot find that it has ever been 
proved. For, mind you, it is not suf- 
ficient to prove that in various stages 
of our checkered international history 
we have been influenced solely by con- 
siderations of our own advantage. It 
would have to be shown that the de- 
gree in which Great Britain has ex- 
hibited that tendency has been greater 
than what has prevailed among the 
other members of the European fam- 
ily. I expect that this prejudice has 


in large measure arisen from the pros- 
perity which has attended our shop- 
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keeping—from the degree to which the 
Mnglish have been successful interna- 
tional merchants, international bank- 
ers, and manufacturers for foreign 
countries. The insane attempt of the 
first Napoleon to exclude British goods 
from the whole of the continent re- 
vealed, through the privations and 
losses incurred by that continent in 
consequence of that act, the degree 
to which British industry—the indus- 
try of a so-called nation of shopkeep- 
ers—had swamped the Continental 
world. It is not uncharitable to say 
that our wealth, increasing decade by 
decade, has stimulated the notion 
abroad that, more than other races, 
we were absorbed—unduly, wickedly 
absorbed—in the pursuit of gain at our 
neighbors’ expense. Does a _ paranel 
feeling not sometimes come to the sur- 
face in the midst of our own people? 
Does not the sight of a successful in- 
dustry, of accumulating wealth, excite 
in certain breasts a kind of prejudice 
against those whose careers have 
reaped rich rewards? The _ foolish 
prejudice is created that success in 
trade must be accompanied by, or 
result from, some abnormal devotion 
to selfish considerations, and spring 
from some blameworthy and ignoble 
appetite for merely material gains. 
Be that as it may, in the past as in 
the present, a peculiar exceptional 
selfishness, a hardness of tone, an ig- 
noble pursuit of narrow ends, has 
been attributed to the English as a 
distinctly national characteristic. 
And yet in the past this country has 
given noble examples of disinterested 


policy, of sympathy with the causes 
which simple humanity called into 
being. of sacrifices made for  prin- 


ciple, of national movements on behalf 
of an idea. If our more sober-minded 
people did not inscribe liberty, frater- 
nity, and equality in flaring letters on 
flags and porticos, the history of our 
dealings with inferior races during the 
last fifty years will show to the world 
that. better than most governing na- 
tions, we have understood the deeper 
significance of those words. Notwith- 
standing occasional lapses, notwith- 
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standing mistakes which have been 
made, aye, notwithstanding some 
crimes which in the earlier part of 
this period have stained our records 
here and there, the treatment by 
Great Britain of inferior and subject 
races has been incomparably superior 
in respect of liberty and fraternity 
and equality than what has been ac- 
corded in similar circumstances by 
any people of* the universe. 

One striking incident of our career 
as a nation will occur to most of you 
at once, unless indeed the achieve- 
ments of Clarkson and Wilberforce 
and the act by which emancipation 
was finally accomplished belong to the 
gap in history which is left too much 


unexplored. The emancipation of 
slaves in the West Indies, accom- 
panied by a stupendous pecuniary 


sacrifice and the ruin of much British 
property in Jamaica, the whole atti- 
tude of the country towards the ques- 
tion of slavery, the awakening of the 
national conscience in this respect, an 
awakening which has not, like so 
many emotions, been followed by a 
eareless reaction, should have testi- 
fied to carping Europe that England 
could be moved by a noble, a frater- 
nal, a liberating idea. But it was not 
so, and it is not so. What was due to 
as sympathetic a movement, as divine 
an inspiration, if I may use the term, 
as “ever stirred a people’s heart, was 
ascribed by Continental opinion to a 
mercenary calculating of the respec- 
tive losses which would be incurred 
by other nations as compared with 
ourselves, and to the belief that the 
emancipation of the slave in the West 
Indies would cause so much irretriev- 
able ruin to our competitors in sugar 
growing that, with some advantages 
on our side of which we were well 
aware, the net result would be lucra- 
tive to ourselves. Not humanitarian- 
ism but selfish Machiavellian policy, 
such was the predominating motive 
in the eyes of some of our neighbors 
of the action which Great Britain 
took. How any students of the move- 
ment itself, with all the splendid 
characters who played a part in that 
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touching drama, could arrive at such 
conclusions, even under the influence 
of the most deep-rooted prejudice, 
passes belief. Yet so it has been from 
the first, and so it remains to this day. 
I remember hearing as a boy the 
charge of selfishness in the emancipa- 
tion movement brought in refutation 
of the British claim to have acted 
simply in the cause of humanity, and 
to this day the charge is repeated. I 
am sorry to say that I have heard that 
the most eminent of German histori- 
ans, Professor Treitschke (lately de- 
ceased), has adopted, and once more 
expounded to his countrymen, this 
astonishing theory. It is incredible, 
because the whole story of the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade and the eman- 
cipation of the slaves in Jamaica is a 
consistent story of a simply humanita- 
rian movement from the time of 
Clarkson and Wilberforce down to 
our own. The suppression of slavery 
has been a cardinal point of British 
policy, for which we have risked seri- 
ous friction with other nations, for 
which we have sacrificed lives and 
spent treasures, from the twenty mil- 
lion sterling voted in 1834 down te 
large items still figuring in our annual 
estimates. No British ministry could 
show itself indifferent to the prosecu- 
tion of the sacred cause, so strong is 
national sentiment on the _ subject. 
Yet when Great Britain proceeds, hs 
she is pledged to proceed, to the aboli- 
tion of domestic slavery in Zanzibar, 
in the face of considerable difficulties, 
and with some serious risks, I shall 
be surprised if we carry with us the 
simple acknowledgment of the direct- 
ness and purity of our motives, so 
sceptical is international prejudice as 
to the influences under which we act, 
so suspicious as to thoughts and plans 
which it may lurk behind. 
The distorted interpretation put on 
our actions as regards slavery is per- 
haps as good an illustration as can be 
found of the false estimates placed 
on our national action. Many others 
may occur to you. But let me paren- 


suggests 


thetically point out a misconception of 
fact by which international prejudice 
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has often sought to strengthen its 
readings of our suspected action in 
many parts of the globe. With its 
imaginative but crooked eye, it fan- 
cies wherever there may be something 
amiss to see the glint of British gold! 
British gold! Ladies and gentlemen, 
I know something of that magic force, 
as for some five years I kept the key 
of the national coffers in which it is 
stored. In no country, I believe, 
would it be so difficult, so impossible 
to wring out gold for sinister diplo- 
matic purposes as in the United King- 
dom. So-called secret service money 
is an infinitesimal amount in an ex- 
penditure so carefully guarded and 
restricted that the idea that a British 
government subsidizes foreign move- 
ments by the expenditure of money, 
by the fascination for British gold, is 
so utterly preposterous that I only 
mention it because I have often seer 
the absurd suggestion made by the 
malevolent tongue of international 
prejudice. 

I should not be surprised if during the 
course of the last ten minutes some 
wandering minds may have fallen away 
from a strict attention to the letter of 
my line of thought, and may have fol- 
lowed out some other case of a prej- 
udiced view of British motives which 
seemed to them more direct, more apt to 
the circumstances of to-day. It may 
have occurred to some of you that the 
Armenian question could not be absent 
from my thoughts. If so, you were 
right. It would be impossible in any 
address, dealing with the scope and the 
nature and the dangers of international 
prejudice, to omit all reference to the 
baleful part which it has been playing 
in the tragic drama of the Armenia mas- 
sacres. [neednot dwell long onthe mis- 
conception and ignorance which have 
prevailed abroad as to the character of 
that wave of feeling which has swept 
over our people. But there was prior 
misjudgment, due to an _ invincible, 
ineradicable misconstruction of our 
policy as a nation, the belief which 
nothing could shake that in all our 
actions there must necessarily be some 
deep-seated unrevealed policy of a sin- 
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ister selfish character. How often 
have foreign statesmen, foreign jour- 
nalists, and others, carried away by this 
conviction that we must be seeking 
some secret advantage, attributed to our 
simple-minded Cabinets clever combi- 
nations and Machiavellian designs 
which, by their very nature, could never 
enter into the plans of British states- 
men. How often have they attributed 
far-reaching schemes, born of ambition 
and matured with forethought, and the 
most intricate refinements of calcula- 
tion, to ministers who were promoting 
a simple policy from hand to mouth, 
which would shock the instincts of the 
astute manipulators of foreign policy 
abroad? Continental astuteness cannot 
understand the plainer courses which 
alone can be followed by Parliamentary 
governments, even if more complicated 
designs were congenial to the British 
character. But never before in an expe- 
rience which now ranges over a long 
course of years, during the whole of 
which I have been an attentive observer 
of international questions, have I seen 
the disease of prejudice in so incurable, 
so aggravated a form as that which has 
led neighboring great powers to such 
violent misconceptions of our attitude 
and our wishes as in this late Armenian 
crisis. Our attitude has been so simple, 
so easy of comprehension! What is the 
cause of such extraordinary and, in- 
deed, such ineonceivable misconstruc- 
tion? It seems that it was absolutely 
impossible for Continental opinion to 
believe that humanitarian feelings 
could count for much in international 
policy. Therefore other motives must 
be sought. What motives? Necessarily 
selfish motives! What could they be? 
A share in the inheritance of the Turk, 
a determination to fish in troubled 
waters. Therefore it was clear, it could 
not be otherwise, our policy must be 
directed to the disturbance of the peace 
of Europe! See, ladies and gentlemen, 
what gigantic, what disastrous errors 
spring from international prejudice. 
Here, in as grave a crisis as Europe has 
witnessed for many a year, we behold 
the influence of Great Britain in a right- 
eous cause menaced almost to vanish- 


ing point, simply because foreign 
opinion, deaf to the clearest evidence, 
blind to every sign which an impartial 
eye could take in in a glance, refused to 
be convinced that Great Britain meant 
what she said, neither more nor less. 
There is some hope, as you may have 
learned, that a juster appreciation of 
our position and our intentions may 
soon be felt. Some exceptional cireum- 
stances have helped on this occasion to 
remove at last some most unfounded 
suspicions, and a late conviction as to 
our honesty of purpose may by this time 
have been brought home to foreign 
opinion. But the task of the removal of 
the falsities scattered by prejudice has 
never been heavier. Indeed, at one 
time, it seemed as if it were a task of 
despair. It is not uninteresting in this 
connection to inquire what real effect 
has been produced abroad by these out- 
bursts of public feeling in this country 
which have been so remarkable. Their 
intensity, their ubiquity, and, on the 
whole, their unanimity could not pos- 
sibly be disputed by any impartial spec- 
tator. But, so far as I have been able 
to judge, their effect on foreign opinion 
has not been what might have been 
expected. They have been powerless 
to convince foreigners of the integrity 
of our diplomatic purposes. Our neigh- 
bors will not understand them, and they 
have little belief in them. Some faint 
echoes of the fierce cries of national 
indignation which have rung through 
Great Britain have been heard in Ger- 
many; but they were promptly drowned 
under one influence or another. That 
the British government must be pulling 
the strings was a very common idea; if 
not, that some party purposes must 
underlie the movement, or else that 
some morbid hypocrisy was seeking an 
outlet—an hypocrisy which would be 
exposed as soon as the moment came 
when some real national advantage 
might be snatched. Certainly, in very 
few quarters was there any admiration 
shown for, any Sympathy displayed 
with, an enthusiasm which, it would 
not be unnatural to suppose, might be 
equally felt by every Christian civilized 
nation. 
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While lamenting the extraordinary 
incapacity of foreigners to form what 
we conceive to be an adequate concep- 
tion of British character, let us pause 
for a moment to consider what means 
of study are readily available for the 
people of one country to gauge and 
realize the tendencies of thought, the 
feelings, the dispositions, the affinities 
of another. On what evidence should 
judgment be formed? One thing is 
clear: I should certainly not be ready to 
accept the verdict of foreigners on En- 
glish manners, characteristics, modes of 
thought, or culture, based on inferences 
from the motley horde of tourists whom 
this country habitually sends abroad. 
Frankly, we have suffered in past times, 
and I do not know whether we are not 
suffering now, from false judgments 
passed upon us by foreigners on the 
strength of their acquaintance with the 
travelling Briton. It has always been 
so. Through some weaknesses, on 
which I will not dilate, the conduct of 
the Englishman abroad has too fre- 
quently been offensive to the natives. 
Prejudice, based on his conduct, dates a 
long way back. I found the following 
passage in a German writer, who was 
touring in Germany towards the close 
of the last century: “But as for the 
young Englishmen, who do not think 
it worth while to pay a commissioner to 
show them the sights, but rush through 
German towns treating the inhabitants 
as though they were dirt. who ask for 
the cathedral, and if the common man 
in the street, accustomed to call it ‘the 
dome,’ does not know what the ques- 
tioner means by a cathedral, fly into a 
rage at German stupidity; as for these 
Englishmen who rap out a God damn 
at mine host’s modest reckoning, leap 
into their carriages, and dash away, let 
tnem race to the world’s end with their 
eards of patterns, I will not detain 
them!” A most characteristic passage 
to my mind, showing the seed of social 
prejudice sown broadcast many years 
ago. I fear a species of insular inso- 
lence which a foreign atmosphere seems 
unfortunately to foster in a_ special 


manner must count for much in the 


social as contrasted with the political 
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dislike felt for Englishmen in many 
quarters. Our superior wealth and the 
somewhat ostentatious use of it not 
unnaturally created prejudice and pos- 
sibly a little envy. I have seen little 
evidence so far that increased inter- 
course in the way of travellers has 
tended in any degree to diminish inter- 
national prejudice. On the other hand, 
I doubt whether much is to be hoped 
from the visits to this country of for- 
eigners, except in the case of men of 
high culture and cosmopolitan manners 
and tastes. They have too few oppor- 
tunities of seeing us as we really are, 
and probably some _ preconceived 
notions, born of prejudice, warp their 
judgment in advance. For my own 
part, conscious as one must be of num- 
berless national foibles, of black spvois 
in our civilization, of abuses still uvre. 
dressed, of shortcomings spread over 
wide areas of national life, 1 feel con- 
fident that if we could be seen, so to 
speak, at home—if we could be judged 
on our merits, we should be revealed to 
foreign eyes in a new light, and be 
absolved from the possession of the 
worst weaknesses and the most odious 
characteristics which in ignorance are 
laid at our door. There are whole cur- 
rents of opinion, innumerable waves of 
emotion, fresh conceptions of duty. 
fresh items in the creed of national obli- 
gation, which have been ealled into 
existence amongst us in the later 
decades of this century. I dare not at- 
tempt to describe them. The task 
would be too long and, possibly, too 
delicate, but your intelligence’ will 
supply what my words do not expound. 
Of all this little is known abroad. To 
our neighbors we are still the same— 
the English of the time of Pitt, or rather 
the English such as Frenchmen cen- 
ceived them to be in the time of Piit. 
The original picture was a caricature: 
but the original picture would in no case 
be a faithful likeness to-day, so much 
change has there been. 

I have been diverted for a moment 
from the thread of my argument. I 
was considering the sources available io 
foreign critics to form their judgment, 
and neither of those which I mentioned 




















seem likely to be satisfactory. But 
has literature not a chance of better 
success? Clearly, where the literature 
of a country fairly represeats national 
characteristics, and can C!aim an audi- 
ence in foreign parts, it seems to have 
an epening for the removal of prejudice 
denied to many other iniluenees. En- 
glish authors have had the chance in 
Germany. They have had large ace»ss 
te German ears for considerably more 
than a century. A hundred years ago 
Germany was deluged with transla- 
tions of English books. Philosophy, 
history, belles-lettres, fiction—all were 
worthily represented. To speak of 
fiction alone as presenting in some 
measure pictures of social life, the Vicar 
of Wakefield was a familiar personage 
in many a German home. Richardson 
exercised considerable influence on the 
German reading public. Scores of ver- 
sions of Fielding’s novels jostled each 
other on publishers’ lists. Later En- 
lish fiction had the greatest attraction 
for domestic German families. Forty 
years ago the chief intellectual food of 
many a well-brought-up German girl 
was the pure and wholesome novels 
which at one time formed a striking 
branch of British literature. Whether the 
later forms of English fiction, with their 
bolder developments, with their altered 
standard of modesty and more daring 
flights into every region of religion 
and morals, enjoy the same privileged 
access abroad as their more decent pred- 
ecessors, or whether they are classed 
with the notorious yellow-backed novels 
of another country, I have not yet 
ascertained. Dickens, again, strange 
as it may appear—for his humor seems 
essentially British—enjoyed  distin- 
guished popularity in German circles. 
Yes; literature in every form has had its 
chance, and yet I grieve to say that it 
has not accomplished much in bringing 
home to the mass even of cultivated 
Germans a fair appreciation of the 
broadest lines of British characters, 
British minds and hearts. And if the 
more permanent forms of literature 
have not in the past accomplished 
enough in the direction in question, the 
daily press has scarcely been more for- 
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tunate. Nor is it to be expected that 
the hurried exponents of passing events, 
writing frequently on subjects of con- 
troversy, strenuous advocates of par- 
ticular measures, keen debaters 
plunged in the refutation of hostile ar- 
gument ane in resistance to _ inter- 
national aggressiveness, should be able 
to convey into what is too often a hostile 
camp such persuasive messages as 
would create the desired impressions as 
to the more normal elements of our 
national character. The foreign corre- 
spondents of our own press do, indeed, 
in some cases, periodically furnish in- 
valuable accounts of national currents 


of opinion abroad, and supply evidence * 


which none who desire to study the 
forces which are shaping events in for- 
eign countries ought to neglect. But 
how many readers are there who are 
attracted by the headings under foreign 
intelligence if the paragraphs extend to 
more than half a column, and deal with 
the deeper aspects of European develop- 
ments rather than with pageants and 
the doings of emperors, kings, and 
presidents? And yet, as I most stren- 
uously contend, every one who is qual- 
ifying for the performance of the duties 
of imperial citizenship ought to wel- 
come each careful exposition of the 
tendencies of peoples and the fluctuat- 
ing phases of their national life just as 
he would welcome knowledge and in- 
formation difficult of access in any 
other department of social economics. 
Hitherto I have addressed myself in 
the main to foreign prejudices as to 
British matters. But I should imper- 
fectly discharge my task of analyzing 
some of the features of international 
prejudice if I did not dwell on the pos- 
sible injustice, or at least warped judg- 
ments, which we may sometimes be 
accused of displaying as a _ people 
towards other nations whom we inade- 
quately understand. If we deplore that 
we are misunderstood, let us look to it 
that we improve our understanding of 
our neighbors’ ways. For this, nothing 
is more important than to realize the 
conditions in which they find them- 
selves and the difference between those 
conditions and our own. Above all the 
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danger is to be avoided that if they do 
not see with our eyes, or feel in unison 
with the pulsations of our own hearts, 
we should therefore hold them to be 
necessarily open to severe condemna- 
tion. Let me take the very instance in 
which I have shown that Great Brit- 
ain’s attitude has been disastrously mis- 
understood, the Armenian question. 
We have been shocked at the feeble 
response abroad to the cries of indigna- 
tion which this country has uttered. 
Is it not extraordinary, so many have 
said to themselves, that France at least, 
civilized France, France, an emotional 
people, a people with sensitive hearts, 
the deadly foe of every form of tyranny, 
should on this occasion show itself 
comparatively deaf to the cries of that 
humanity whose foremost champion 
they have claimed to be in the past? 
How is it that they seem to hang back 
in this high cause? Ladies and gentle- 
men, it is right that we should attempt 
to realize the causes of this apparent 
indifference. We expect parallel action 
with ours, or at all events parallel feel- 
ing with ours. But the French have 
had warnings of danger, have had 
frightful experiences of danger, from 
which this happier island has been ex- 
empt. If in our midst high authorities 
have spoken of the phantasm of a 
European war, if amongst ourselves 
there has been a necessity for deciara- 
tions, unusual in their vehemence, as to 
the possibility, under given circum- 
stances, of an outbreak of international 
conflict of stupendous dimensions with 
all its fearful effects, in France no warn- 
ing was necessary, no statesman’s argu- 
ments were necessary. Memory was 
enough. The risk of such colossal 
sacrifices as those from which scarcely 
any nation except the thrifty French 
would recover so speedily as she has 
done was more than sufficient to enjoin 
prudence as to joining even a righteous 
erusade. Past disasters, though miti- 
gated in their consequences by splendid 
recuperative power, must needs have 
left an indelible impress on French 
policy, and their statesmen in catalogu- 
ing their national duties may not un- 
naturally have placed abstention from 


any participation in the disturbance of 
European arrangements in which their 
countrymen were not primarily, dl- 
rectly, and vitally interested at the very 
top. This may be the reason why they 
have found themselves unable to echo 
to the full the demonstrations in this 
country ‘till they could see with com. 
parative clearness to what goal action 
might lead; and they might lay it at the 
door of prejudice on our part if we were 
to accuse them of inexplicable and 
wicked insensibility. Or take Austria. 
Consider her heterogeneous population, 
her exposed frontiers, her geographical 
position; consider, too, the absence of 
that training in sympathy for outside 
nationalities when she has so much to 
do with conciliating and managing her 
own. This England of ours has now 
gone through a prolonged education in 
the lessons of obedience to calls of 
humanity. We, described as we are as 
a hypocritical nation, have at all events 
been schooled torecognize duties beyond 
our own frontiers. In Austria and in 
Germany no such duty is admitted. 
Expediency, safety, prudence may de- 
mand the performance of certain acts, 
but the creed itself is different from 
ours. 

I have spoken of the antecedents of 
France. Let us glance for a moment 
at the antecedents of Germany, ante- 
cedents which must not be overlooked 
in judging of her present moods. The 
race is as old as ours, but the empire 
is new. Twenty years have not yet 
passed since a successful war was fol- 
lowed by that consolidation of the 
various kingdoms, duchies, and small 
principalities which, formerly divided 
among themselves, now indivisible, con- 
stitute the colossal force of the German 
Empire. Sentiments. emotions, opin- 
ions have had to group themselves 
anew under new conditions. The en- 
thusiasms possible to an ancient king- 
dom are not necessarily congenial to the 
temper of a nation in whose most recent 
history blood and iron played so con- 
spicuous a part. Patriotism has many 
forms. It would not be unnatural that 
a war such as that of 1870 should 
harden the tone of a people, tens of 














thousands of whose sons fell in a gigan- 
tic conflict not many years ago. A 
phrase lately heard that the life of one 
Pomeranian soldier was more to be con- 
sidered by German policy than the lives 
of ten thousand Armenians grated terri- 
bly on British ears. But we might, 
perhaps, be reminded for what the 
Pomeranian soldier stands, what sig- 
nificance lies behind the terrible phrase. 
The Pomeranian soldier stands in Ger 
man eyes for the men by whose yalor 
Germany achieved a position of great- 
ness and glory for which for centuries 
she had sighed in vain. He stands for 
the men to whom the Fatherland looks 
for the preservation of what was won 
by the sword, the guardian of that con- 
solidated power which must not be 
staked on any issue except those in- 
volved in national existence. To us it 
may be difficult to realize the intensity 
of feeling which such a situation must 
create, the different schooling in tone 
and sentiment of the younger genera. 
tion from what we teach at home, the 
stern lessons so lately learned on blood- 
stained fields where myriads found 
their death. The memories of such 
events, and their bearing on national 
character, do not pass away in the 
course of a score of years. They make 
their mark on heads and hearts; they 
affect the views taken on all questions 
of policy both in home and foreign 
affairs; and the essential features of 
such a situation must be kept present to 
the minds of all who wish to form a 
clear conclusion, free from prejudice, of 
the tendencies of thought and feeling to 
be looked for in Germany. 

Time does not permit me to present to 
you any thoughts upon the currents of 
international opinion in Russia or in 
the United States. I have chosen a few 
examples at haphazard of the methods 
in which international prejudice should 
be gauged on the one hand, and, if pos- 
sible, avoided on the other. My object 
has been, as I hope you will have clearly 
discovered, to become neither the 
apologist nor the detractor of any 
country, but simply to analyze forces 
and influences which to a certain extent 
beneath the surface, but some 
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knowledge of which is calculated to 
prevent blunders both of judgment and 
of action. Two contradictory errors are 
possible. We may believe our neigh- 
bors to be in the main like ourselves, 
attributing to them the same predilec- 
tions, the same indignations, the same 
ideals, the same sympathies as move or 
surround ourselves; or, in insular pride, 
we may misjudge their motives, con- 
demning them straight off because they 
are unlike ourselves. Utopian opti- 
mists may bring about disasters from 
their blind belief in the existence of 
states of feeling among Continental 
nations which are absolutely chimerical, 
belief running counter to the teaching 
of history and sometimes even to the 
teaching of human nature. It is a 
noble form of enthusiasm to be con- 
vineed that it is an enthusiasm which 
must be common to mankind, a noble 
form of optimism to believe that our 
highest ideals and standards of duty 
must necessarily be the ideals and 
standards of the world at large. But 
this optimism, this idealism must be 
checked and controlled by the robust 
coercion of common sense, or it may 
lead to national disaster. On the other 
hand, the opposite error, the error of 
prejudice, may so warp our judgment, 
so blind us to the true nature of the 
necessary working of inexorable laws, 
so prevent us from reading the signs of 
the times aright, that we may miserably 
fail 'n finding and keeping that place 
in the family of nations which a sense 
of our best interests imperatively de- 
mands us to occupy. For, ladies and 
gentlemen, whether we will it or not, 
we are members of that family. We 
cannot shake off that membership. We 
must simply turn it to the best account. 
But not till the poison of international 
prejudice, that baneful inheritance of 
earlier days bequeathed to us by our 
fathers and still coursing in the veins of 
present generations with scarcely 
abated virulence, has been expelled by 
a more tolerant spirit will the concert of 
Europe, with all its possibilities of 
peace and prosperity, become real. Its 
eonstitution now is imperfect and un- 
satisfactory, because it is rather the 
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concert of statesmen than of nations, a 
concert of diplomacy rather than of 
national feeling. Some day a wider 
knowledge of each other’s sentiments 
and temperaments may render possible 
a more effective union. I have spoken 
to-night simply as your president, dis- 
cussing as my predecessors have done 
sundry phenomena, sundry causes and 
effects, reserves which have to be made, 
modifying conditions which have to be 
taken into account, all in a spirit of 
scientific inquiry. If the natural forces 
which I have been treating, their com- 
binations, their explosive qualities, are 
not usually subjected to the crucible of 
the analyst it is not my fault. They 
admit none the less of scientific treat- 
ment. In the year 1873 I was per- 
suaded, being then first lord of the 
Admiralty, by the great scientific 
societies to organize an expedition to 
explore the depths of the ocean in a 
more complete manner than had been 
done before. The Challenger was 
equipped and sent forth, and brought 
back treasures of knowledge as to deep 
sea life, as to ocean circulation, and the 
temperature and strength of various 
currents which permeate beneath the 
surface which is revealed to us. Would 
that it were equally possible to plumb 
the depths of the storm-swept ocean of 
national life, to discover and measure 
the strength and the temperature of its 
hidden currents, and to add to our ever- 
increasing store of knowledge as to the 
secrets of physical nature a deeper in- 
sight into the mighty and mysterious 
forces which set in motion moral and 
historical influences, and which shape 
in no small measure the destinies of 





nations. 









From The London Quarterly Review. 
THE ROSSETTIS.! 
In the period immediately preceding 
our queen’s accession, and during the 
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-aurlier years of her reign, there could 
be found Charlotte Street, Portlane 
Place, London, a quiet but somehow 
exotic household, noticeable not only 
for adhering closely to the rule of 
“plain living and high thinking,” but 
for being a little oasis of purely Italian 
life, literary and patriotic, flourishing 
greenly amid its alien British sur- 
roundings, and attracting to itself, as 
inevitably as a well-lit lamp at dusk 
attracts the night-moths—but with 
kindlier results—a constant stream of 
Italian wanderers through the wilder- 
ness of London; musicians of many 
grades, from Paganini and Pasta and 
Sir Michael Costa downwards; patriot 
exiles of the Mazzini stamp; teachers, 
physicians, painters, plastic artists; 
scions of great old houses and sons of 
the people; all united by a common 
bond of patriot wrath and hope, and 
well pleased to gather under the mod- 
est roof we speak of, to exchange ideas 
with its master, the professor of Ital- 
ian at King’s College, and to listen 
and applaud when, in his rich voice, 
he would declaim Kis own impassioned 
Italian lyrics, in which their and his 
aspirations and dreams found musical 
and fiery expression. These spiritual 
feasts appeared to content the guests 
who hardly seemed “to have any 
fleshly appetites,” satisfied with their 
admission to the family circle, and 
with a share in its occasional cups of 
coffee and slices of bread and butter. 
Gabriele Rossetti, the host whosc 
society was so attractive to his com. 
patriots, was assuredly a remarkabl: 
character. His story was not very ex- 
ceptional in those days, but his abili- 
ties were unusual, and the use he 
made of them in the highest degree 
disinterested. A richly endowed, fiery 
son of Central Italy, a vowed champion 
of constitutional freedom, he had flung 
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away his prospects of thriving in hi; 
own land in the dark year of reactio1 
1821. Then escape became imperative 
for the young poet who had the ear of 
the people, and who had dared to make 
himself a prophet of evil to the for- 
sworn Bourbon sovereign of Naples. 
Powerful English friends aiding, he 
found safety and a livelihood in Lon- 
don, where from 1824 onward he lived, 
working blamelessly in his vocation 
as a teacher, but devoting his heart’s 
love and his pen’s best service to the 
“ause of Italian regeneration. Those 
who should know deemed that his 
many writings in prose and verse 
served that cause nobly. ‘He was the 
seer of the Italian re-arising.”’ 

He is discerned in his London home 
at the age of sixty-five, half biind and 
much impoverished by that infirmity. 
but still toiling with book and pen, 
“looking like an old and somewhat 


imperative prophet,” and very impres 
sive yet by “the noble energy of his 
face, the high culture his expression 
attested, and the sort of eager, almost 
passionate resolution, that seemed to 


glow in all he said and did.” 

Of gentle descent, yet the son of a 
high-minded blacksmith, he knew 
nothing of “the British religion of 
keeping up appearances;” as little was 
that pagan creed in favor with his 
wife, who “contemned it with modest 
or noble superiority.” The figure of 
this wife, British-born but of Italian 
blood, is as attractive as that of her 
husband; it is yet more sympathetic 
than that of the devotee of liberty and 
of Dante, its mystical prophet, the 
priest-hater and pope-hater, who, up- 
right and pure-living though he was, 
conformed outwardly to no religion, 
remaining even in his mellow, declin- 
ing years only “an unsectariag and 
undogmatie Christian.” 

Frances Rossetti, née Polidori, was, 
on the other hand, always deeply and 
quietly religious, a regular worshipper 
in the Anglican Church to which her 
parents belonged, and in which her 
own children were trained up. The 
serene beauty of her face, of the no- 
blest intellectual Italian Madonna 
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type, seems to have been merely the 
true outward expression of her loveli- 
ness of mind and character. If the 
loving portraiture traced by her son 
William, we see her tranquil, simple, 
veracious, incapable of mean thought 
or speech; endowed with clear good 
sense and high intelligence improved 
by culture; naturally dignified, neither 
needing nor caring to assert herself, 
and performing her daily round of 
family duties as might beseem a 
heavenly spirit busy in doing earthly 
things excellently. “The most 
womanly of women,” the best-beloved, 
most loving wife and mother, she 
proved herself capable, in the day of 
darkness and difficulty, of taking up 
and discharging the réle of bread-win- 
ner with valiant cheerfulness. 

Such a fair embodiment of excel- 
lence might seem to those who have 
loved an English mother of this type 
to be more English than Italian in its 
traits; and there was in Frances Ros- 
setti a slender strain of English blood. 
But in truth the character is proper te 
no nation and no time, being realized 
wherever a sweet and noble woman- 
hood receives its last grace from true 
fervent Christian faith. 

In this home, taught and trainec 
assiduously by this mother, and nour- 
ished by her on the English Bible, 
there grew up in cheerfulness and glee 
four children, two boys and two girls, 
happy in unusual mental gifts, and 
surely happy beyond the common in 
their parentage and early surround- 
ings. One could hardly, indeed, im- 
agine a more propitious atmosphere 
for young perilously gifted creatures 
than that of this unassuming, ‘“unlux- 
urious,” but comfortable home, where 
they “witnessed nothing but resolute 
and cheerful performance of duty, and 
heard nothing that was not pure, right, 
high-minded, and looking to loftier 
things.” If we should grant to hered- 
ity and environment the supreme 
potency over character, and its expres- 
sion in conduct, which are claimed to 
them in many quarters, it would not 
be easy to understand the surprising 
differences which co-existed with cer 
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tain resemblances of mental constitu- 
tion in the intellectual action and the 
life-history of the two in this little 
family group who attained the greatest 
distinction and the widest recogni- 
tion—Christina Georgina and Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. Better instances 
could not easily be found of the strong, 
self-determining power possessed by 
the individual soul, no matter what its 
inherited endowments or its external 
surroundings may be, or what the influ- 
ences brought to bear on it in the early 
decisive years of life. 

“The very core of his character was 
self-will, which easily shelved into wil- 
fulness,” says the brother of Dante 
Rossetti, who, however, strongly repels 
the suggested excuse that the beloved 
and faulty hero of his narrative was 
“a spoilt child,” he having been “rea- 
sonably and heedfully trained to what- 
soever is of good report.” 

His tendencies for good or evil were 
innate, and developed according to the cir- 
cumstances of his life. His faults were 
his own. He neither would nor could be 
a leopard without leopardine spots. 


The record before us supplies proof 
enough that these statements are sim- 
ply true, both as to the excellent care 
taken with the training of the young 
Rossetti, and as to the “wilful” ele- 
ment manifesting itself early, and con- 


tinuing in unchecked force in later 
life. We see the youth taking his own 
Way as to the reading that was to form 
his mind, and choosing literature 
almost wholly imaginative and roman- 
tic; unwilling to conform to the severe 
requirements of art-training, putting 
little faith in his instructors, and liking 
“to do what he himself chose, and even 
if he did what some one else prescribed 

.. to do that more or less in his 
own way.” It would seem that in 
those earlier days his genuine rever- 
ence for his father was not enough to 
overcome him in the “dislike of rou- 
tine-work and plodding application” 
which, with the desultory ways accom- 
panying, the elder Rossetti sharply 
reprehended. This did not arise trom 
constitutional indolence, for in later 
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life the painter Rossetti showed re- 
markable and persistent diligence; but 
all his life he would do things “just 
as he chose, and because he so chose, 
and whether other people liked them 
or not.” As a minor instance of this 
sort, one may note his never having 
thought it necessary for himself as a 
painter to master perspective, or to 
attain “strenuous mastery in draughts- 
manship.” Something not less hurtful 
is indicated in his own acknowledg- 
ment, noted for a piece of true insight, 
“As soon as a thing is imposed on me 
as an obligation, my aptitude for doin: 
it is gone; what I ought to do is what I 
can't do.” 

The mood here confessed has been 
known to many, gifted not less greatl: 
than Rossetti, who have been able to 
master it, being upheld by the “reso- 
lute sense of duty” which he did no- 
possess. It was not his so to face and 
conquer any inborn perversity. 
Troubled as he was with “a lifelong 
feeling of dissatisfaction,” arising 
“from the disparity of aim and attain- 
ment in what he had all his life pro- 
duced as best he could,” the dissatis- 
faction seems to have been limited to 
the disparity between zesthetic aspira- 
tion and technical achievement. Most 
unhappily for himself, he “was essen- 
tially a man of the artistic, not 
of the ethical type’—perilous  dis- 
tinction!—and, absorbed with the 
question “how to paint good pic- 
tures and write good poems,” for- 
got to seek self-mastery through 
self-discipline; taking no heed of Mil- 
ton’s grand dictum that, such as the 
artist would have his work to be, such 
he himself must be, he did not sedu- 
lously follow after supreme goodness 
himself, intending to make his work 
supremely good and serviceable, but 
was willing to put his talent to use in 
the world’s marketiand get the world’s 
price for it. Do we err in attributing 
to such a cause all that impairs the 
value of Rossetti’s legacy to his fel- 
lows, all that renders it wildly improb- 
able that men shall “find their heav- 
enly bread in his utterances,” or seek 
therein “sentences of guidance and 
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consolation still glowing and effective” 
after the lapse of ages? 

This initial defectiveness of moral 
aim could and did consist with “rever- 
ence for a Christian ideal and delight 
in Christian legend and symbol,” and 
with antipathy to the spirit of denial 
bitter and aggressive, which, could it 
work its will, would grievously impov- 
erish Art and Letters by effacing from 
them every trace of Christian thought. 
But to be attracted by the esthetic 
possibilities of a religion, and to pay 
a tribute of admiration to the spiritual 
beauty of its teaching, is not enough 
for the deep necessities of any human 
spirit, and so it is well seen in the 
tragic history of Dante Rossetti. Ref- 
erence is made by the brother-biogra- 
pher to a coincidence of youthful mood 
between the ill-fated Edgar Allan Poe 
and Rossetti, both of whom, when 
schoolboys, are said to have been “self- 
willed, capricious, inclined to be im- 
perious, and though of generou: 
impulses, not definitely amiable, o 
even steadily kind.” 

Such resemblance is rather ominous 


between youths noted in after-life as 
servants and worshippers of Beauty 
more than of Wisdom or Holiness, of 
whom each made too early shipwreck 
of life and hope through lack of self- 


mastery; though in every outward 
condition of life the Englishman was 
more fortunate, and more fortunately 
constituted for success than the Ameri- 
ean. Yet so evident is mental kinship 
between them that we read unsur- 
prised how Poe was an object of 
“marked predilection” to Rossetti, who 
found in some of the older poet's 
strains “a deep well of delight,’ and 
whose “Blessed Damozel’ was in a 
manner inspired by “TheRaven.” Both 
men chose the weird, the mystical, the 
visionary, as beloved subjects of their 
art, and walked willingly in a magie 
dreamworld of their own, peopled by 
shapes whose strange grace and enig- 
matie attractiveness are neither of 
earth nor heaven. There is this curi- 
ous unlikeness in their likeness, that 
the American—who, so far as his verse 
witnesses, might never have heard otf 
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the Christian revelation—maintains it 
his wildest flights of fantasy a fastidi- 
ous purity and delicacy of thought and 
expression, by no means always to be 
predicated of his English-Italian com- 
peer; and this, though Rossetti’s best 
and highest work be suffused with 
color reflected from “Christian legend 
and symbol’—we may refer in pass- 
ing to such attractive instances as the 
“Annunciation” picture now in the 
National Gallery, and not a few of the 
sonnets consecrated to sacred themes, 
or to description of sacred pictures like 
Michel Angelo’s “Holy Family” and 
Rossetti’s own “Passover in the Holy 
Family; instances that might be so 
multiplied as to supply colorable rea- 
son for Rossetti’s exclamation when 
taxed “with irreligion, or rather with 
not being a Christian,” “Do not my 
works testify to my Christianity?” 
But, unhappily, his work as painter 
and as poet does not so witness for 
Christianity as to prove real accept- 
ance of Christian teaching as an imper- 
ative rule of life at any part of the 
artist’s mental career, or to have real 
potency on the souls of men for good. 
It may be said bluntly that of the 
poems at least there are some that 
could not have been produced by one 
desirous of conforming to any Chris- 
tian ideal; that the French critic was 
not wrong who said that “religious, 
profane, mythologic subjects were 
alike only pretexts” for Rossetti the 
painter, seeking to express only his 
own dream; and that the matter is 
rightly put by Swinburne, when he 
says that 


the influence which has plainly passed 
over the writer’s mind, attracting it as 
by a charm of sound or vision, by spell of 
color or of dream, towards the Chris- 
tian forms and images, is in the main an 
influence from the mythologic side of the 
creed. Alone among the higher artists 
of his age, Rossetti has felt and given the 
mere physical charm of Christianity, with 
no admixture of doctrine or of doubt. 


Alas for the royally-gifted soul which 
was sensitive chiefly to the “physical 
charm” of the loftiest of religions! 
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The very fulness and magnificence of 
that soul’s endowments involved perils 
to which the owner did not seem alive 
until he had fallen into the ambush of 
his spiritual enemies, and lay by the 
wayside self-robbed and _ self-slain, 
having not taken for Guide and De- 
fender Him of whom he had said, 
“with decisive conviction,’ ‘Cer- 
tainly He was something more than 
man,” 

It is needless now to refer further 
to the “blots on the scutcheon” which 
even a brother’s hand could not con- 
ceal, much less those over which that 
hand has dropped a kindly veil; or to 
insist on errors, all the more glaring 
and hurtful because of the great qual- 
ities with which they are associated. 
The saddest facts of this soul’s tragedy 
are public property; and though they 
have been amply debated, questionless 
they will be debated yet again. What 
we wish now to emphasize is that the 
element of religious feeling and beau- 
tiful pious symbolism in Rossetti’s 
work is as a wind blowing from that 
early home in whose pure atmosphere 
he did not breathe in the overmuch de- 
light in sensuous beauty which is a 
note of too many of his productions; 
that the higher strain of thought and 
faney was first learnt in that home, 
where the lovely practical piety of his 
mother, the pure impassioned devotion 
which glowed with steady flame in 
both his sisters, shining through lives 
of great beauty, inspired a sort of sym 
pathetic delight in the faith which so 
manifested itself, and which yet had 
little practical power over him. He 
took his own way, andit was not theirs, 
Yet the same hearth fostered them, 
the same surroundings had power on 
them; their tastes and pursuits were 
very similar; bonds of faithful family 
affection united them until the end. 
For all this each soul had power of it- 
self to shape its own destiny. “Our 
spirits dwell in awful singleness, each 
in its self-formed sphere of light or 
gloom.” 

To turn from the pages which darken 
and brighten with the glory and the 
gloom of Dante Rossetti’s story, so 
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chequered with good and evil, with 
achievement and wretchedness, and to 
open the slender records hithert« 
vouchsafed us of his sister Christina's 
life, is to turn from some splendid 
tropic scene, swept by storms and 
shaken by earthquakes, into the quiet 
shadowed room of a recluse, whose 
windows are open to the sunrising and 
to the heaven-high snow-peaks that 
shine with an unearthly radiance; but 
near at hand are flowery gardens and 
children sporting in them, and happy 
maidens singing sweetly. 

William Rossetti has prefixed to his 
volume of “New Poems” from the pen 
of his Jate departed sister, a portrait 
of Christina in her early girlhood, 
drawn, it is supposed, when she was 
sitting to her painter brother for “The 
Virgin” in his exquisite “Ancilla 
Domini.” The sketch, we are told, is 
much like her; and to a student of her 
poems its subtle truth of character ap- 
pears manifest. The lovely head, 
inclined a little forward, has such a 
mild inquiring eagerness in its full 
-arnest eye and delicately parted lips 
as might beseem a fair young seraph, 
“desiring to look into” the great mys- 
tery of God manifested in the flesh. 
Nothing could better symbolize the life- 
long attitude of Christina Rossetti, as 
revealed in the poems with which she 
continued to enrich English literature 
during more than forty years of pro- 
duction. 

Those long years were years of much 
seclusion, of frequent suffering, of sor- 
row and of pain; yet their record is 
not other than bright, and their work 
for the world’s behoof may be safely 
pronounced wholly good; it may be 
said also, that both in substance and 
in form her work gained more excel- 
lence with each succeeding year, 
though those years took much of 
earthly good away. 

“Hers was a_ delightfully 


happy 
home; love, poetry, art, religion—every- 


thing that could make life sweet,” 
says the friend who only came to know 
Christina Rossetti in the two last dec- 
ades of her life. The witness has its 
truth; yet one much-needed element in 
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the sweetness of life was seldom pres- 
ent even in the blissful early years 
when one roof still sheltered father, 
mother, brothers, and sisters. From 
her girlhood onward Christina Rossetti 
knew little of the joy of perfect health; 
“no member of the family looked for 
her living out an ordinary length of 
years; up to early middle age she was 
troubled with many symptoms which 
seemed to point towards consump- 
tion;’’ when middle age had been at- 
tained, an unusual and very distress- 
ing malady seized and disabled her for 
many months, clinging to her long 
after; and the evening of her days was 
shadowed by the cruel disease, whose 
insidious progress extended over sey- 
eral years before her release was 
earned in the December of 1894, when 
she sank under cancer, with which a 
serious heart affection was connected. 

Sufferings less severe than these 
have sufficed to make many lives dark 
and unfruitful; they did not so tell on 
the rich vitality and the pure fervor 
of this spirit. In her two first pub- 
lished volumes—“Goblin Market” and 
“The Prince’s Progress’—the warm 
and tender color, the dainty fancy, the 
frequent gaiety, and the airy move- 
ment of the rhythm, counterbalancing 
the mystic depth of meaning—a novel 
combination which caught and kept for 
the poetess her own peculiar public— 
are impaired by no such morbid or 
overstrained moods as those in which 
her famous brother indulged himself 
in the fulness of strength and health. 
A strong pulse of life beats in these 
arlier poems, even when their burden 
is of things most melancholy—as in the 
elaborately wrought and richly colored 
allegory of “The Prince,” who is too 
easily turned aside by every kind of 
well-disguised temptations on his way 
towards the enchanted bride who must 
await his coming, and who dies before 
he ean reach her. The various lures 
which make his life’s enterprise a dis- 
mal failure are set forth vividly in all 
the charm of their false sweetness; not 
the pathos of the tragic close is touched 
more firmly. Neither here nor else- 
where does any unwholesome air, as 
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from a sick chamber, breathe on us to 
say, “This was written by one dwell- 
ing under the shadow of death, and 
weaned from the love of life.’ Earth 
was beautiful to her, and she could 
give full expression to her sense of its 
beauty, and to her deep and keen sym- 
pathy with its bliss and its woe. Of 
these she could speak as one who had 
proved them for herself. 

The “New Poems,” which show us 
how much excellent work their writer 
in her modesty withheld from _ publi- 
eation, and which, being dated where 
possible, supply a kind of history on 
her mental development, do something 
beyond this; they shed a clear and ten- 
der light on certain passages of her 
woman’s life. From the ‘Sonnet of 
Sonnets,’ headed ‘“Monna_ Innomi- 
nata,’”—a cluster of fourteen sonnets 
linked together, and embodying such 
answer as Dante’s’ Beatrice or 
Petrarch’s Laura might have rendered 
to their immortal devotees—readers 
had divined some personal experience, 
as passionate and pure, but not so 
happy, as that enshrined in Mrs. 
Browning’s “Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese.” Such divination is fully justi- 
fied in the present volume, especially 
by a cycle of “singularly pathetic” and 
exquisite poems in Italian, “Il Rosseg- 
giar del Oriente” (1 ue Reddening of the 
East)—poems found after their writer’s 
death “in the jealous seclusion of her 
writing-desk,”’ where no eye but her 
own had ever looked on them. How 
and why these verses came to be writ- 
ten, William Rossetti explains with 
due reserve, only desiring 


’ 


’ 


to clear up passages that might other- 
Wise remain open to conjecture, equally 
vague and vain, and possibly not pleasant. 
My sister [he continues] was twice sought 
in marriage; and in each instance was well 
disposed to her suitor, but was withheld 
by religious considerations. . . . The first 
matter terminated towards 1850, the 
second towards 1864, and it was “far the 
more serious affair of the two;” but the 
suitor, otherwise worthy, “either was not 
a Christian at all, or else was a Christian 
of undefined and heterodox views.”. . . 
Both men died during Christina’s lifetime. 
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These few suggestive words are 
quite enough; the verses themselves 
tell the rest of the tale as far as it 
should be told. With unsurpassed 
grace, simplicity and sincerity, they 
reveal the inmost thought of a pure, 
impassioned heart, willing, since it is 
God’s will, to renounce every hope of 
earthly happiness, but not willing to 
renounce the dearer hope that the 
loved one shall yet be brought into the 
light of God’s truth, and that the two 
who are parted on earth shall yet see 
light in that light together in the Para- 
dise of God. In the very cause of 
their separation she can _ discern 
ground for her immortal hope. 


My friend [she says] thou didst prefer 
virtue and truth to me; wilt thou not know 
at last Who it was thou didst love? The 
flower opens only to the rays of one sun. 

. lf thou didst love the truth more 
than me, thou didst love Jesus, not know- 
ing Him. Jesus, Thou who, unknown, 
didst speak to him, conquer his heart! 


And in a yet higher and more impas- 
sioned strain, turning wholly from the 


human beloved, she pleads’ with 
heaven for him in verse almost un- 


translatable for its fervid simplicity— 


What shall I give Thee, Jesus, my good 
Lord? 

That which I 
Thee; 

Accept him for Thine own, my Lord and 
God, 

My one and only love, my very heart; 

Take him to Thee, may he be prized of 
Thee, 

Take him for me, save my beloved one. 

I have but him, O Lord, despise him not, 

Give him a place among Thy heart’s dear 
things. 

Remember how upon the bitter cross. 

Thou saidst in prayer to God, with pitying 
voice, 

With palpitating heart, “That which they 
do, 

Father, forgive, they know not what it is.” 

He also, Lord, knows not Whom he dis- 
dains; 

He also, Lord, would love Thee, did he 
know. 

If all we see, that does not please Thee, 
Lord, 


love the most, I give to 
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fleeting 


Is but as flying § sea-foam, 
cloud; ... 
If all is vanity save Thee alone... 


If Love that loves Thee not is nowise 


Love; 

Give Thine ownself to us and make us 
rich; 

Withhold then what Thou wilt, we shall 
have all. 


We turn from the page on which 
such words stand printed, feeling half- 
guilty of intrusion into holy ‘secrets; 
and yet welcoming the disclosure 
which teaches us how remote from 
this pure spirit were ascetic contempt 
or the legitimate joy of life, and Phar- 
isaic pride in superior saintliness; 
while it shows how costly was the sac- 
rifice which one so richly endowed, so 
loving and beloved, laid ungrudgingly 
on the altar of her Lord. It is note- 
worthy that, while in her more imper- 
sonal work this singer shows herself 
not seant of strong and hitter words 
with which to brand the evils of the 
world or to lay bare its deceits, there 
is no touch of bitterness in the sweet- 
flowing Italian verses that deal with 
this momentous experience. The feel- 
ing that suffuses them has the deep 
glow of purifying fire; it is something 
strong as death, and deathless as the 
soul; there is no lamenting over it as a 
beautiful vanished illusion, but it is 
accepted as a dear lifelong companion, 
to be endured and cherished. 

It appears to us that, from the period 
covered by these poems onward, there 
may be traced in Christina Rossetti a 
growing tendency to spend her rare 
poetic powers on religious themes, and 
in her devotional poems themselves an 
increasing vigor, intensity, and depth 
of thought and feeling; and this with 
no diminution or disparagement of the 
airy, childlike gaiety, the joy in simple, 
natural things, that lend an irresistible 
charm to her writings specially conse- 
erated to children, and that prove the 
essential wholesomeness of mental 
constitution in one who had to suffer 
so much. 

It is to the later and not to the earlier 
half of her life that we have to refer 
the attractive child’s book called 
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“Speaking Likenesses,” and the dainty 
rhymes for little ones which their 
writer called “Sing-song,” and which 
lose none of their gracious quaintness 
when rendered into Italian, as may be 
seen by the selections thus translated 
among the “‘New Poems;” it is to the 
same period that we have to assign 
“Called to be Saints,” “Time Flies,” 
and ‘‘The Face of the Deep,” which 
furnish to us perhaps the most remark- 
able assemblage of spiritual songs that 
our century can show. Unique in 
their living color, their warm human 
quality, their masculine strength and 
simplicity; breathing the very soul of 
exalted impassioned devotion; these 
poems are worthy of a place no less 
high than that occupied by the “De 
Imitatione Christi” in devotional liter- 
ature, since they too set forth with sur- 
prising power the varying incidents 
in the life of the soul that follows 
hard after Christ, and looks longingly 
for the coming of his kingdom. That 
life had broadened and deepened won- 
derfully since the time when, mid- 
way in her pilgrimage, the singer dis- 
ciplined herself against weariness of 
her own “easy life,” and dread of her 
own “easy-coming death,” by dwelling 
on the life and death of the Divine 
Sufferer, as in the pathetic verses 
“None with Him,” now first given up 
in their original form in the “New 
Poems.” A loftier and more joyful 
faith is that which poured itself forth 
in this song of triumph:— 


Tempest and terror below; but Christ the 
Almighty above. 

Tho’ the depth of the deep overflow, tho’ 
fire run along on the ground, 

Tho’ all billows and flames make a noise,— 
and where is an Ark for the dove? 

Tho’ sorrows rejoice against joys, and 
death and destruction abound, 

Yet Jesus abolisheth death, and Jesus who 
loves us we love; 

His dead are renewed with a breath, His 
lost are the sought and the found, 

Thy wanderers call and recall, Thy dead 
men lift out of the ground. 

O Jesus, Who }- vest us all, stoop low from 
Thy glory above: 

Where sin hath abounded make grace to 
abound and to superabouad, 


Till we gaze on Thee face unto Face, and 
respond to Thee love unto Love. 


And no mere sad acquiescence, but a 
hope full of immortality breathes in 
the sweet homely verses:— 


It is good to be last not first, 
Pending the present distress; 
It is good to hunger and thirst, 
So it be for righteousness. 
It is good to spend and be spent, 
It is good to watch and to pray: 
Life and Death make a goodly Lent, 
So it leads us to Easter Day. 


Year after year, many hearts were 
uplifted and made stronger by the 
musical utterances, fraught always 
with grander hope and deeper experi- 
ence, and more thrilling rebuke of sin 
and unbelief, pouring forth from this 
nightingale of singers hidden in the 
shadow and seclusion of her home, 
where the inner life grew lovelier, 
even while its society was thinned by 
encroaching death. A _ father first. 
then a sister, then a brother, are seen 
to pass away, the survivor clinging all 
the more fondly to “her first love, her 
mother,” and surrounding her with all 
sweet observances of affection; till the 
inevitable parting came, and she who 
was left on earth could but say:— 


Up the high steep, across the golden sill, 
Up out of shadows into very light, 
Up out of dwindling life to life aglow, 
I watch you, my beloved, out of sight; 
Sight fails me, and my heart is watching 
still: 
My heart fails, yet I follow on to know. 


It remained only for her to cheer 
with her unwearying devotion the de- 
clining days of her mother’s dear-loved 
sister, and when that last task was 
ended, herself to attain the Land of 
Rest through many months of patient, 
cheerful suffering, brightened by the 
tender devotion of her one surviving 
brother, and illuminated by the clear 
shining of the immortal hope expressed 
in what were almost her last verses:— 


Heaven overarches earth and sea, 
Earth-sadness and sea-bitterness. 
Heaven overarches you and me: 


i 
f 
: 
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A little while and we shall be— 
Please God—where there is no more sea, 
Nor barren wilderness. 


Heaven overarches you and me, 
And all earth’s gardens and her graves, 
Look up with me, until we see 
The day break and the shadows flee. 
What though to-night wreck you and me, 
If so to-morrow saves? 


Out of weakness was this fair soul 
made strong to strengthen many 
others, having steadfastly consecrated 
her powers to the service of God and 
man. 

Is it needful further to emphasize 
the contrast thus offered to that other 
life we have been considering, to the 
excellent strength laid low, turned into 
mere deplorable weakness, and perish- 
ing from earth with but a half day’: 
work done, because the soul, originally 
so rich and strong, being wholly given 
up to the sedulous and successful car- 
rying out of a much less exalted ideal 
of achievement, had steadily lost and 
not gained in the power to leave the 
evil and cleave only to the good? 

There are to-day only too many well 
endowed spirits that stand in great 
need of reading and understanding 
such a lesson clearly. 





From The Contemporary Review. 
MY MASTER OF THE WINDS. 


A NARRATIVE OF TRAVEL IN SUMATRA. 


In September, 1893, I arrived at Ben- 
coolen for the second time in quest of 
rare and valuable orchids, intending to 
explore the mountains Bukit Itam and 
Bukit Klang, and the Kaba Volcano. 
Staying in that former capital of the 
Dutch no longer than was necessary to 
procure ox-carts and coolies, I set out 
for Taba Penandjong, the first stage. 
Thence I proceeded by a desperately 
bad road over the mountains to 
Kapajang, whence I eventually reached 
the village of Soham Ajam, my base of 
operations. Here the Bencoolen men 
left me and returned home. 





My Master of the Winds. 


Having 
(prince or chief} at Kasambe for more 


written to the Pangeran 
coolies, I hired a house in which to 
await their arrival. A description of 
that densely inhabited residence may be 
of interest. To begin, there was not a 
nail in it. Four posts of bamboo set 
upright formed the framework. The 
walls were of bamboo, also, and the 
roof of palm leaves, the whole being 
tied together with rattans. Two rooms 
and a verandah which faced the road 
comprised the building. In the veran- 
dah I passed most of the time, watching 
the people. Having lived in far worse 
houses, I might have made myself very 
comfortable, but for mosquitoes and 
‘ats. The lizards, which also swarmed, 
did not annoy me. 

Looking back I am unable to say 
which of the three were most numerous. 
The rats, huge fellows as big as a good- 
sized kitten, werelegion. Day andnight 
they roamed about the house in couples 
that followed couples and preceded 
couples—an everlasting circus. To kill 
them all would have been a task for 
Hercules. I did not attempt it. But I 
locked up everything eatable in boxes, 
which were carried away by the 
Kasambe coolies before they were quite 
devoured. 

My excellent friends the lizards kept 
out of sight during the day, but at night 
they seemed to be everywhere—on the 
walls, the rafters, and even in my bed. 
I never turned them out, for they were 
sudden death to mosquitoes. When a 
lizard catches sight of one of these 
pests he goes for it like a flash of light- 
ning, halting suddenly when within 
about two inches of the doomed insect 
“to give it time to say its prayers,” as 
the Malays declare; then the lizard’s 
tongue shoots out, and that mosquito 
will never bite again. 

At first they used to give me an un- 
canny feeling, ‘especially when they 
tumbled from the roof and sgurried 
away, leaving their tails behind them 
on the floor: but I soon recognized in the 
brisk little creatures my most energetic 
allies. The loss of its tail did not ap- 


pear to inconvenience a lizard in the 
least: if it retired from public view at 














ail it was only for a very short time, for 
another tail began to sprout at once, and 
doubtless the creature was soon run- 
ning about again with its fellows, climb- 
ing the walls and smacking its lips as 
vigorously as ever. 

Sobam Ajam is the site of an exten- 
sive coffee plantation, and very hand- 
some the shrubs looked with their 
graceful foliage arranged in pyramidal 
form. The European overseers told me 
that they were often visited by tigers; 
indeed, there was a tiger trap not far 
from my house, but while I remained it 
was never set. That elephants were 
pretty numerous in the woods was 
proved by the great destruction of tele- 
graph poles. Both natives and Euro- 
peans declared that whenever a wild 
elephant catches sight of a telegraph 
pole he runs amok at it straightway and 
knocks it down; but I am inclined to 
believe that the elephants use them as 
rubbing posts, and break them down 
accidentally, so to say. 

Returning from a visit to the coffee 
nursery on the fourth day after my 
arrival I found the men from hasambe 
awaiting me. They were grouped 
round my house, and as I approached 
‘ach salaamed, raising his hands above 
his head, palms outwards, as is the 
graceful Malay fashion. Their spokes- 
man, an old fellow, interested me from 
the first. Some inches taller than the 
average Malay, his face differed con- 
siderably in type. Not that Lio was 
more handsome. On the contrary, fea- 
tures more like those of an ancient 
brown-faced sheep I never saw on a 
human being. He wore the usual short 
cotton trousers, sarong, a sort of bag- 
shaped sash, and head-handkerchief, 
and appeared to be as good, or bad, a 
Moslem as his companions. But I have 
reason to believe that the old man was 
of another race—perhaps a_ Battack 
from the interior who had adopted the 
Malay customs, or possibly a Bugis, or a 
Dyak from Borneo. Little did I think 
when serving out the rations what an 
angel I was entertaining unawares, 
Angel is not quite the word; but let that 
pass. 


Early the next morning I despatched 
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old Lio and half-a-dozen of his fellows 
to cut a path to Bukit Klang and build 
acamp. They were absent forty-eight 
hours, and when they did come, all, ex- 
cept Lio, wanted to go home at once. 
It was too cold on the mountain, they 
said; but from the way they glanced at 
the old man, standing apart with his 
hands clasped, I suspected that he had 
ruffed them in some manner. Later on 
I was pretty sure that the superstitious 
fellows were afraid to remain in his 
company. There was no help for it, so 
I let them go, and sent Lio to the 
Pangeran with another letter asking for 
men to take their p!ace, These arrived 
the same day, to my great surprise. 
Considerably relieved, I accompanied 
my European acquaintances to a native 
main-main, or dance, which took place 
in the cattle-shed. 

The ball was opened by a Javanese 
couple dressed in their best. The girl 
wore a waistbelt of pure gold set with 
precious stones. But all the natives 
had decked themselves with jewellery, 
which, with their gaily colored sarongs 
and head-handkerchiefs, made a brave 
show. The band comprised big tom- 
toms, cylinders of wood closed at each 
end with goat-skin, little tom-toms ar- 
ranged in a row, and a kind of har- 
monica made of loose pieces of iron of 
different lengths and thickness. The 
musie could be heard a mile off. After 
an hour’s suffering I contrived to 
escape; but I got no sleep, for the dane- 
ing went on all night, and the band 
never ceased to play. 

Soon after dawn we left Sobam Ajam 
for Bukit Klang, which is a small 
mountain about four thousand feet 
above the sea. Following the main 
road for a mile and a half we presently 
struck the narrow jungle path cut by 
my first lot of Kasambe men. The 
coolies, all little fellows except Lio, had 
hewn out a passage to fit themselves. 
It was a vegetable burrow, which I was 
compelled to traverse in a stooping posi- 
tion, for the creepers overhead formed 
an archway no higher than my shoul- 
ders. Leeches swarmed, but we left 
them behind as we mounted higher. 
On arriving at the first camp I was de- 
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lighted to find that Lio had got dinner 
ready. 

So far I had seen a few common 
orchids and pitcher plants (nepenthes), 
but nothing worth carrying away. In 
the afternoon of the next day, after a 
stiff climb, we reached the summit of 
the mountain. It was not promising. 
Wet moss, a foot deep, covered the 
ground and every trunk and log. The 
coolies were paralyzed with cold, and 
instead of bustling about to keep them- 
selves warm, which Asiatics seldom 
think of doing, they stood in attitudes of 
despair, with chattering teeth and shak- 
ing knees. Lio alone was alert; nothing 
seemed to affect him. He had built my 
pondok (hut) between two trees; the 
walls were constructed of fern fronds, 
the roof of wild banana leaves. When 
I came up he was endeavoring to light 
a fire, with damp moss sprinkled with 
paraffin for fuel—an almost hopeless 
task. But the view compensated for 
many annoyances, of which no dinner 
was not the worst. Before us stretched 
the Palembang Province, with the 
More 
interesting, however, was the Kaba 
Volcano five miles away, the summit of 
which appeared to be a barren plateau 
heaped with boulders overhung by a 
dense cloud of smoke. 

We remained at Bukit Klang till the 
next morning. Rain fell the whole 
of the night, and every few minutes 
I was obliged to get up and repair the 
roof. 

It was during the return journey to 
Sobam Ajam by another route that old 
Lio gave us the first exhibition of his 
powers. We had struck an elephant 
track, and were sliding and floundering 
down the mountain, when some of the 
Malays in advance, who had reached 
level ground, suddenly set up a shout, 
flung down their burdens, and scattered 
in every direction. 

“Ular—ular! (snake),” they cried, in 
great alarm. 

Lio did not run. Trudging as 
steadily as the wretched road permitted, 
he halted within three feet of the ser- 
pent, which was hooded like a cobra, 
but of a greenish color, with white and 


Dempo Voleano in the distance. 


on 
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black rings. It greatly resembled 
Hamadryad elaps, the Ophiophagus, or 
snake-eater, the most venomous reptile 
that I am acquainted with. 

“Kill it!’ I shouted, aware that the 
Ophiophagus will attack man on the 
slightest provocation, or, indeed, with- 
out any, and that its bite is always 
fatal. An elephant died in three hours 
after being bitten by one. 

Lio showed his glistening teeth in a 
hideous grin and waved his hands over 
the snake, or so it appeared to me. 

Instantly the serpent coiled and raised 
its head, with the hood expanded. Its 
forked tongue shot out, and it moved its 
head from side to side, following the 
motion of the old man’s hands. My 
blood ran cold. 

“It will strike you!” I yelled. 

“No, Tuan Bonga,’ he answered, 
without removing his eyes from the 
serpent’s, and stooping quickly he 
seized it by the neck and held it up. It 
coiled round his arm on the instant, 
hissing spitefully. The wicked eyes 
were not a foot from his face. 

“You fool!” I cried. “Do you want to 
give us the trouble of burying you? 
Kill it with your kris. Cut off its 
head!” 

lor answer Lio calmly stroked the 
reptile’s neck, then placing it on the 
ground, he pointed to a patch of jungle 
a short distance off. 

“Go away, quick, little father,’ he 
said. “The Tuan putih (white lord) 
does not like you; he does not like to see 
you here.” 

Immediately the serpent lowered its 
head, and crawling to the jungie indi- 
eated it disappeared. I, a seasoned 
traveller, not easily surprised. stood 
speechless in amazement. 

The coolies came back whispering and 
casting sidelong glances at the ol} man, 
who stood in his favorite attitude, with 
his hands crossed on his breast 

“He is Rajah of the Snakes,” they 
said. “They are his servants. See how 
he is obeyed.” 

Evidently Lio’s power was as mucn 
a revelation to them as to me. After- 
wards I learned that he had dwelt in 
Kasambe but a very short time. I 
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questioned both him and the ceolies 
with a view to identifying the serpent, 
but I was unable to learn anything 
definite. The snake, an exceedinz!y 
venomous one, was very seldom seen. 
Lio could not or would not tell me aay 
more about it, and his companions had 
no other name than wlar for it, which 
applies to any serpent. I did not ap- 
proach it closely, but the hood appeared 
to be smaller than the cobra’s. Its 
length was about five feet, so that if it 
were an Ophiophagus it could not have 
been full grown. Lio was very quiet 
for some time after his feat, which, 
however, was trivial compared with the 
next that he performed. 

Soon after the adventure with the 
snake I had the misfortune to sprain 
my left foot. The light was very bad in 
the jungle; so dense was the foliage 
above that the sun-rays could not pen- 
etrate, and every now and then we were 
plunged into semi-darkness. On a level 
track we should have been able to get 
along, for use is second nature, but the 
path, such as it was, took us over 
precipices, rocks, and mountain 
streams. Unable to walk, I ordered the 
coolies to make a sedan chair. Fortu- 
nately, we were not far from Sobam 
Ajam, or I think they would have left 
me in the jungle with the mysterious 
Lio for sole companion. However, with 
three men groaning and swearing in 
front, and a like number similarly occu- 
pied behind, they managed to carry me. 
I’'rom time to time one or other of the 
poor fellows disappeared headforemost 
down a precipice, but, like cats, they 
always seemed to drop on their feet; 
anyway, they did not come to much 
harm. Luckily the Malay language is 
poor in expletives. Benatan (beast) and 
babi (pig) were about the strongest ex- 
heard during that awful 


pressions I 
journey, but I must admit they were 
repeated a great many times. 

A week’s rest in my rat-haunted bun- 
gelow put me on my feet, and I started 
for Bukit Itam (Black Mountain) with 


Lio and seven of his fellows. At a vil- 
lage on our way, Campong Tjurup, we 
stopped for a day. This is a rather ex- 
tensive place, comprising at least a 
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hundred palm huts and some thirty 
tokos, or shops, where are sold fruits, 
rice, and other produce, cloth of the 
brightest colors, knives and forks, pots 
and pans, ete. The datu (headman or 
chief) lent me a room in his house. 
Dear old fellow! I shall never forget 
him. He kept a shop, and sold fruit, 
rice, and eggs, which were set out upon 
round trays on the verandah. Perched 
on a high stool in the midst of his stock, 
with his skinny legs crossed beneath 
him, sat the datu, armed with an eight- 
foot bamboo to keep off a dozen lean 
chickens, which, at brief intervals, 
organized a desperate raid on the rice- 
trays. For three hours he never moved, 
except to repel an attack. There were 
no customers, and his thoughts were in 
Mecca. 

Next morning we resumed our jour- 
ney to the Black Mountain, passing 
through the village of Tjurup and a 
splendid avenue of oranges beyond. 
The rain fell in torrents, and I had 
the greatest difficulty in persuading 
the coolies to go forward. They 
did not like to visit the Bukit 
Itam. It was an uneanny place. 
Dewahs (spirits) dwelt there, and good- 
ness knows what besides. There was a 
big snake, and a big hole that no man 
could pass. I should fall and break my 
neck. 

I answered that Lio would tame the 
big snake and tell it to go if it assailed 
us, and that Dewahs were a very good 
sort of people which only the wicked 
had cause to fear. 

“True, O Tuan,” Lio chimed in. 
‘Dewahs all good. Often has their 
slave bowed to them on the mountains. 
and great powers have they bestowed 
upon him.” 

“Ho, ho!” thought I. “Your Moham- 
medanism, my daring Lio, is a very 
thin veneer.” 

Every man carrying an umbrella in 
the shape of a huge leaf of Amorpho- 
phallus titanum, we went on, climbing 
for hours, and eventually camping in a 
big wood of wild bananas. There we 
discovered a hut where the Malays 
said a Tuan Benatan had stayed, mean- 
ing a collector of zoological specimens. 
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Unable to remember European names, 
the natives distinguished them by their 
calling. I was Tuan Bonga (Mr. Plant). 
A bird-collector would be designated 
Tuan Burong (Mr. Bird); a prospector, 
Taun Batu (Mr. Stone). Tuan Benatan 
is simply Mr. Beast. I am rather glad 
that is not my line of business. 

All that night it rained, but my hut 
was thatched with banana leaves laid 
one upon another in shingle fashion, 
and scarcely a drop entered. Our next 
camp was upon Bukit Itam, close to the 
edge of a precipice. All the trees 
around—they were not numerous—were 
covered with voleanic ashes. Luckily 


there was no wind to blow them off and 
down our throats. 
species of 


Of plants I had seen 
only pandanus, too 
rigid to be handsome, and _ several 
varieties of melastoma, whose splendid 
flowers reminded me of the striped and 
spotted azaleas at home. Leaving 
Bukit Itam, we set out for the Voleano 
Kaba, greatly to the disgust of the 
coolies, who repeated their warnings 
with many additions. The pandanus 
and melastomas accompanied us nearly 
all the way, the beauty of the latter com- 
pensating in a measure for the stiffness 
of the former. 

It was a long and wearisome climb to 
the top of the Kaba, but at last I stood 
upon the great plateau, sloping towards 
the north, which I had seen from the 
Bukit Klang. So dense was the smoke, 
however, that it was impossible to make 
out any object fifty yards away. The 
wind, very strong and gusty here, 
seemed to blow it back into the crater. 
We could searcely breathe. The coo- 
lies desperately frightened, grumbled 
loudly, but Lio, stepping with great 
caution, led the way to the edge of what 
appeared to be a huge pit, but so full 
of smoke that I could perceive nothing 
distinctly. The sulphurous air half 
choked me, and, retreating, I sat down 
in the hope of breathing more easily. 
But Lio seemed quite at home in that 
awful atmosphere. Folding his arms, 
he stood on the very brink of the crater 
and gazed steadily at the inferno below. 
Turning away at length, he addressed 


some 


me. 


My Master of the Winds. 


“What is it the Tuan putih wishes to 
see?” 

“To look down there,’ I answered. 
“That’s what I came here for.” 

“Tuan,” he rejoined, “I will tell the 
wind to go. It will obey, but not for 
long.” 

“All right,” I said, laughing. “If it 
will clear off for a minute I shall be 
quite satisfied.” 

Forthwith he clambered upon a rock 
that actually overhung the pit, such a 
rock as a bird or a mountain goat might 
feel tolerably comfortable upon in a 
clearer atmosphere, but perilous for any 
man. Turning to the north-west, the 
direction of Mecca, he knelt and prayed. 
To whom? Allah, or the Dewahs of 
the mountain? I cannot tell. Unlike 
the Malays, Lio never quoted from the 
Koran, and his turning towards Mecca 
might possibly have been another thin 
slice of Mohammedan veneer to hide a 
heathen rite. 

His prayer ended, he arose and took 
from his pouch a betel-nut, which he cut 
in halves with his kris. One portion he 
threw into the crater, the other he 
placed in his mouth. Then, taking off 
his sarong, he waved it to and fro, ery- 
ing in a loud voice:— 

“O wind, hear me and obey! A white 
man, O wind, has come from over the 
sea. Many lands and many nations has 
he seen. But hearing of the great fire 
mountain, Kaba, he has come hither to 
look upon it. Now, O wind, I command 
that you rest, so that the white man 
may see the great mountain and hear 
its roar.” 

Slipping his sarong over his shoulder 
he clambered down from his dangerous 
pinnacle and approached. 

“Tuan,” he said, “skarang 
liaht.””, (Now you shall see). 

I rose and drew near, followed by the 
wondering, almost terror - stricken 
Malays. The moment we reached the 
edge the wind died away, the smoke 
eeased to whirl in blinding wreaths and 
floated steadily upwards. The great pit 
cleared as if by magic, a solitary black 
column alone marking the mouth of the 
voleano. 

“Itu orang tau chakop sama angin!” 


buleh 
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cried the astonished Malays. (This 
man can talk to the winds! He is their 
master.) 

The hollow, an inverted cone, was 
about six hundred yards across. I 
could see the bottom distinctly. It was 
colored yellow with sulphur. On one 
side lay a pool fed by two small 
streams. Close to this tiny lake rose 
the column of smoke which had envel- 
oped the plateau. Near the volcano’s 
mouth, withina few yards as it appeared 
to me, grew half-a-dozen ragged pan- 
danus—strangest sight of all. Only a 
year before Kaba had been in eruption. 
How, then, if the mouth I saw was that 
through which the flames had burst, 
could those plants have escaped? 

I was not permitted to gaze long. As 
Lio had foretold, the wind refused to 
obey for an unlimited time. A violent 
gust struck the smoke column, which 
veered and spread, driving us from the 
pit half choked with the sulphurous 
fumes. In silence my Malays com- 


menced the descent. 
I hope it is unnecessary to state that 


this narrative is true in fact and detail. 
Eliminate the supernatural and Lio’s 
feat will appear easy enough. Doubt- 
less he had been there before and knew 
what would result when the wind died 
away. Then, Lio was able to read the 
signs of nature as the more civilized 
man can never hope to do—in short, he 
knew the wind was about to slacken 
before he declared that it would obey 
him. To drop down to more common- 
place Egyptian Hall magic, he knew 
the position of his eggs before offering 
to produce them from the borrowed 
hat. 

The effect of his performance on the 
Malays was tremendous. I heard them 
muttering texts from the Koran more 
or less appropriate nearly all the way 
back to Sobam Ajam. 

The rain fell as if the heavens were 
open while we were descending. 
Straightway I called my Master of the 
Winds and Rajah of the Snakes. 

“Tell the rain to stop,” I said. 

But Lio shook his head. 

“Tide pande, Tuan” (I cannot, my 
lord), he answered. He had no power 
XII. 605 
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over the rain. His reply might have 
been different, perhaps, had there been 
a break in the clouds or any other 
sign of fine weather. But there was 
not. 

At Sobam Ajam I paid off the Ka- 
sambe men, all except Lio. He accom- 
panied me to Bencoolen. Our road led 
us through Campong Kasambe, where 
my coolies wished me a hearty “Siri- 
lamat djalan’” (Fare thee well). At 
Tjurup, the next campong, I had two 
hearty laughs. There, on his tall stool, 
sat the old datu, long bamboo in hand, 
guarding the rice-trays, exactly as I 
had left him. On his pleasant face was 
the same contemplative expression that 
it had worn when I went away. I 
wondered if he had moved in my ab- 
sence. 

The other laugh was provoked by the 
native manner of preparing a sappi (ox) 
for travelling on their terrible roads. 
I was sitting in the verandah beside the 
silent datu—still at Mecca—when some 
villagers brought up an ox, which they 
tied to a cocoanut palm. This done, 
half-a-dozen of them began to stroke 
and rub the creature about the loins, 
varying the performance by making 
passes with their hands, after the 
fashion of mesmerists, or hypnotizers, 
in Europe. After about ten minutes of 
this, the animal laid itself down very 
deliberately. The villagers then 
squatted round while one of their num- 
ber produced a betel nut, cut it in 
halves, and with the kernel rubbed the 
sappi’s hoof for a minute or so. I was 
informed that there would be no dan- 
ger of the hoofs breaking after that 
operation, no matter how bad the road 
might be. But whether the virtue lay 
in the betel nut or the mesmerizing I 
was unable to discover. Certainly it 
was a very inexpensive method of shoe- 
ing. 

Leaving Tjurup the same day I spent 
a night at Taba Penandjong, which is 
notorious for the number of tigers that 
infest the neighborhood. A man 
offered to sell me some skins, which 
was all I saw of them on this occasion, 
On arriving at Bencoolen I said 
“Sirilamat djalan’ to my clever Lio 
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with regret. Should I ever again visit 
Kasambe, or any of the adjacent 
campongs, I shall seek him out. 

CLAES ERICSSON. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
HER BROTHER-IN-LAW. 

He was a French brother-in-law, and 
a very kind one, at least Mademoiselle 
Noél said so, and she ought to know, 
as he was her brother-in-law. 

We met Mademoiselle Noél in a very 
correct and very dull little pension 
pour dames, kept by a French widow in 
Paris. (Of the editorial “we” in this 
case, I will only say that it represented 
a party of English girls studying 
French and enjoying a very small, lim- 
ited, and strictly proper Wanderjahr 
under the auspices of a maiden aunt.) 

We wondered at first what kept 
Mademoiselle Noél in the dull pension 
pour dames. She had no need to acquire 

*arisian French, and she seemed tc 
have no other object in life of any 
kind. She was always ready to do 
things for other people, because she 
had nothing to do for herself. Shc 
would conduct us to the best shops 
and do the talking, she would match 
ribbons, or accompany a 


impossible 
sufferer to the dentist, all out of sheer 


good-nature. People rather imposed 
upon her after a time, she was so very 
good-natured. In return she was in- 
vited to the afternoon’ tea-parties 
which we English gave, after the man- 
ner of our kind. She drank the tea 
and said she liked it, but without en- 
thusiasm. 

One day, after a small and very con- 
fidential tea-party, she told us why she 
stayed at the pension so long. “I wish 
to be married,” said mademoiselle sim- 
ply, “and my brother-in-law is looking 
out for a suitable parti for me.” 

At this we looked at mademoiselle 
with feminine curiosity, and I fear we 
decided that she might possibly not 
secure a high matrimonial prize. 

“In my little provincial town there 
are absolutely no chances,” mademoi- 
selle pursued, “so my brother-in-law 
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suggested that I should come to Paris. 
Thus I am on the spot, near him, if 
anything presents itself. He found 
this pension for me. You see it i 
comme il faut, quite; and it sounds well 
if he is asked: ‘Where is the lady re- 
siding?’ to reply that I am in so re- 
spectable a house, where there are only 
ladies, you know.” She paused a mo- 
ment, then added: ‘‘I am thirty-four, 
and I wish to be settled in life.’ 

She looked about that age, in fact. 
She was small and rather delicate- 
looking, with a faded complexion. 
small brown eyes and brown hair, out 
of which the golden glint, which had 
been its beauty, was beginning to fade. 
She had an unobtrusive, drooping lit- 
tle figure, and hau never been pretty, 
though no doubt pleasing. She would 
have been pleasing still, had she bee: 
a trifle “‘coquette,” asthe French say, 
about her dress. But she was _ not. 
She dressed in plain black, and it did 
not suit her. When the hot weather 
came on she took to meagre, limp 
blouses of black cotton with a very 
small white spot, and these made her 
look five years older. 

“T am still in mourning for my sis- 
ter,” she explained. “She died a year 
ago, and has left two little girls and a 
boy.” 

“Do you—have you—heard of any- 
thing, of anybody?’ we inquired diffi- 
dently. 

“Nothing definite, as yet,’’ answered 
mademoiselle, shaking her head. 
“There was an elderly gentleman who 
asked for information. My brother-in- 
law gave him des renseignements and 
arranged an interview. We were, in 
fact, to have three interviews, the first 
at an evening reception. We met 
there. He was un wmonsieur trés 
comme il faut (a little elderly, but 
very well preserved), his manners 
good, even distinguished. Enfin—one 
is introduced, one makes conversation, 
one is invited to take an ice. It all 
passed off very agreeably. The sec- 
ond interview was to be at a picture- 
gallery. I went, and I stayed more 
than an hour (in any case I saw the 
pictures), but he did not come. It 


” 
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rained that day, perhaps that was the 
reason, who knows? Enfin! As for 
the third interview, I don’t even re- 
member where it was to be, I did not 
go myself, after all. And neither, 
it appears, did he. So nothing comes 
of it.”” She spoke absolutely without 
emotion, just as one might speak of 
taking a situation, and, in fact, it was 
a case of taking a situation. 

We took a lively interest henceforth 
in mademoiselle. One evening, when 
she went to a ball with the beau- 
frére, the whole pension, to a woman, 
superintended her toilette, and we 
were as anxious for her to look well 
as if she had been our own daughter. 
There was something thrilling in the 
thought of what arrangements the 
brother-in-law might have made for 
that ball. A casual fate, a chance 
meeting, did not seem half so won- 
derful, after all, as this—predestina- 
tion. Mademoiselle looked very well 
that evening in a white dress with 
black ribbons. She was prettier and 
We hoped 


younger in evening dress. 


great things. 

Next morning we were early awake 
with feverish excitement to know 
what combination had taken place. 
We carried little mademoiselle off to 
a corner and made discreet inquiries 
at which she laughed and blushed as 
much as if she had had a real natural 
offer, not a forced one. 

“An impossible gentleman,” she said, 
shrugging her shoulders. “To begin 
with, much too young for me—and 
then, I fancy, a little stupid. My 
brother-in-law said he would inquire 
about the mental condition of his 
family, but I told him not to trouble. 
Ca ne vaut pas la peine. It is impos- 
sible in any case. Donec? Rien!” 

The summer wore on and Paris 
grew hot und dusty. We longed for a 
dénotuement for mademoiselle, but 
none came. She grew more drooping 
and even became depressed. Poor 
little would-be bride! We tried to 
cheer her, and she enjoyed our little 
festivities. She could be merry too, 
although she had absolutely no sense 
of humor. 
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“I shouldn’t mind being an old maid 
in England,” she said one evening, as 
we sat out in the little garden and it 
grew dark and cool. ‘‘With you it is 
different, there are so many single 
ladies in England, and you are not 
despised, you enjoy life. But to be 
despised—and to have no object in 
life, it is dreadful!” 

“Couldn’t you do something, take an 
interest in something?’ we suggested. 

“I have such a small income,” said 
mademoiselle. “I cannot afford to 
move about, to travel, for instance. 
And I am not clever at music, or 
pdinting, or books—and I don’t care 
for such things. Once I used to draw 
very well indeed, but I gave it up— 
that was when I nursed my parents 
through their long illnesses. I gave 
everything up then. No, what I 
should like, and what is necessary to 
make me happy, that would be la vie 
de famille—to have a house of my own, 
perhaps children, and also a husband. 
That is what is necessary for my hap- 
piness.” She said it wistfully, without 
the least trace of self-consciousness. 

“IT feel I was destined for the vie de 
famille,” mademoiselle told us so often, 
that we felt a vie de famille ought to 
be procured for her at any cost and 
without delay. She was so gentle and 
unassuming that we grew quite fond 
of her. Why had she not married long 
ago? 

“Mais! my sister was the elder, she 
was pretty, and she had a larger dot 
than I. And then I had to nurse my 
parents through long illnesses. That is 
how I find myself alone now, an 
orphan, and with such a small income 
that I can searcely live on it.” 

We felt so sorry for mademoiselle, 
and said good-bye to her regretfully 
when we left Paris. The last we saw 
of her, she was waving her handker- 
chief to us from the balcony of the 
little pension pour dames. Every one 
else was leaving Paris on account of 
the heat, but mademoiselle’s limited 
means kept her there through the 
stifling summer. 


Six months later my sister and I 
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were at home in England. We re- 
ceived one morning a grand document 
announcing the marriage of our Ma- 
demoiselle Noél to some gentleman, a 
widower. A long letter from ma- 
demoiselle accompanied this document. 

“Now how did she meet him?” said 
my sister breathlessly. “Is he very 
old? And is she at all—the least bit 
in love with him? and ” we de- 
voured the letter breathlessly. 

“Why!—of course! Whydid we never 
think of it before? The only solution! 
So simple!” we both exclaimed as one 
woman, reading the letter together. in 
wild excitement. 

“So natural! Of course—she had to 
marry the brother-in-law!” 

For mademoiselle’s letter announced 
that her brother-in-law had decided 
to marry her himself, and she was so 
very happy at the thought, and be- 
sides, there were her sister’s dear chil- 
dren to bring up, so that the vie de 
famille could begin immediately. 

We wrote a congratulatory letter at 
once, joyously, exuberantly. We said 
how natural it was that she should 
bring up her sister’s Children, how 
beautifully it all fitted in. The prob- 
lem was solved—like the egg of 
Columbus—in the simplest way in the 
world. And we rushed out to buy a 
wedding present, which was sent off 
at once. 

And only when this excitement was 
over, and we sat down to talk about 
it calmly and read mademoiselle’s let- 
ter again—only then did something 
strike us simultaneously, like a light- 
ning flash. We looked at each other, 
and both exclaimed at the same mo- 
ment blankly (for we were the daugh- 
ters of a clergyman, and papa had 
very strict views), “Why, she was a 
deceased wife’s sister! !” 

MARY HARGRAVE. 








From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE FRENCH ROYALISTS. 
Nearly fifty years have passed since 
a king has occupied the throne of 
France, and from that day to this the 
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princes of the royal house have never 


allowed their claims to slumber. In 
the case of any other country, after so 
long a lapse of time, their hopes of 
restoration might well be considered 
as the wildest of chimeras. But 
France is a country of surprises, 
where the improbable often happens; 
and so long as this instability exists, 
the fortunes and the characters of the 
royal princes can never entirely cease 
to interest. A resourceful and ener- 
getic prince might, in certain con- 
tingencies, be a fact of capital 
importance in the history of France. 
It is, indeed, hardly possible to doubt 
that, if such a man had been forth- 
coming, the monarchy would in all 
probability have by this time been 
restored. So much, at least, seems 
apparent from the facts. 

The past history of the French 
Royalists has not been of a kind to 
encourage many hopes of their future 
restoration. Since the ignominious 
flight of Louis Philippe two claimants 
have already passed away, and ail 
that they have done has been to leave 
their cause in a more hopeless state 
than that in which they found it. Of 
these the Comte de Chambord, who 
died in 1883, was the first. The son 
of the murdered Duke de Berry, and 
the grandson of Charles the Tenth, he 
went in the year 1830 with that mon- 
arch into exile. Not often has fortune 
bestowed upon an exiled prince so 
many favors as she did upon the 
Comte de Chambord. The scion of a 
great dynasty of the grandest his- 
torical traditions, he had in his very 
name a power to conjure with. He 
was a man of courtly manners and of 
a disposition which was naturally de- 
vout, and not even his detractors could 
deny him the possession of good looks; 
to an admirer who remarked on the 
fineness of his head the malicious 
reply is said to have been made, that 
it was a palace with no room in it fur- 
nished but the chapel. But all these 
advantages were marred by a want of 
force of character and a narrow edu- 
cation. It is said that an exile never 
forgets and never learns. The young 
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prince was, however, only ten years 
old when he left his native land; and 
he therefore had but little to forget 
and very much to learn. But unfor- 
tunately the learning he received was 
of a very useless kind. He was 
schooled in the dogmas of the strictest 
Legitimist belief, and was nourished 
on the ultramontane teaching of De 
Maistre and Lamennais, so that, when 
he came to man’s estate, he was 
turned out a fervent Catholic and a 
firm believer in the divine right of 
kings. But even his defects helped 
to make him dear to many; for he had, 
as the phrase goes, some “pleasant 
social vices,” and as La Rochefoucauld 
has laid down in his maxims, our 
weaknesses are often in the _ inter- 
course of life more pleasing than our 
virtues. His defects indeed might 
have proved a source of strength, if he 
had had behind them a sufficient 
power of will. Twice the crown of 
France was almost placed within his 
grasp; he had but to stretch out bis 
hand to seize it. The first occasion 
happened when the shortlived Repub- 
lic of 1848 was replaced by the 
Napoleonic rule. But while’ the 
Comte de Chambord feebly halted and 
issued sentimental manifestoes, Louis 
Napoleon, who had not nearly so 
many prepossessions in his favor, set 
to work, and by sheer dint of impu- 
dent audacity created the Empire for 
himself. He did not hesitate to use 
the fusillade which the Countde Morny 
said was the proper accompaniment 
of a despot who sings a solo. In a 
word he established a despotism and 
ealled it a democracy, and, what is 
more, he persuaded many to believe 
him; while those who refused to be 
persuaded he drove into exile or de- 
ported to Cayenne. But time brought 
with it its revenge, and fortune, as 
though fulsome in her favors, once 
more offered to the Comte de Cham- 
bord the opportunity which he had 
already once lost. This second chance 
occurred at the close of the war in 
1871 when France was hesitating 


what form of government to adopt. 
It was a glorious opportunity; Imperi- 
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alism had failed, and failing, was 
loathed; the pent-up feelings of 
twenty years, all the hates and fears 
and hopes, rushed out as in a cataract. 
France was asking for a saviour, and 


looked about to find one. But the 
Comte de Chambord showed once 
more his fatal indecision. How far 


he or his supporters are to be held 
responsible for the abortive issue of 
their plans we need not be careful to 
inquire. But it is certain that neither 
he nor they had quite made up their 
minds as to whether he was to come 
forward as a Legitimist or as Consti- 
tutional king. Having expressed his 
willingness to accept a mandate from 
the people, he vowed that he would 
never reign as “the king of the Revo- 
lution.” He could not even decide 
what flag he would adopt; though at 
first he was willing to accept the tri- 
eolor which was ‘‘stained by the blood 
of many Frenchmen,” he ended by 
declaring that he would never give up 
the Bourbon flag. The white flag, he 
said, which had waved over his cradle, 
should also float upon his tomb. In 
the result the Republic was estab- 
lished for want of something better. 
Such was the Comte de Chambord, 
the last descendant of the kings of 
France, Henry the Fifth as he loved 
to call himself, and the last repre- 
sentative of the Legitimist or the 
elder Bourbon line. The Comte de 
Paris, who in 1883, became the royal 
heir, was a very different kind of 
man, and put forward his pretensions 
on very different grounds. He was 
the grandson of Louis Philippe, who 
belonged to the younger house of Or- 
leans and had avowedly reigned as the 
king of the French, on a constitutional 
basis. The young count was prepared 
to follow in his steps. Fortune, how- 
ever, never favored him as she did 
the Comte de Chambord; at no time 
did she ever offer him the crown. He 
was a man of energy and courage, 
with talents which would have 
brought distinction to a man of pri- 
vate station. The elder Bourbon line, 
it must be candidly admitted, was not 
a very virile race; at least the first 
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Napoleon thought so when he said 
that the Duchesse d’Angouléme, who 
was the Comte de Chambord’s aunt 
and ruled the fortunes of the house, 
was the only man among the Bour- 
bons. But the Orleanist princes were 
never open to such a taunt as this; 
they have always shown that at least 
they had no lack of courage. They 
would have raised a special corps for 
the war of 1870 if M. Thiers had al- 
lowed them; and two of them enrolled 
themselves under false names in the 
French army. Moreover, when the 
Civil War in America broke out, the 
Comte de Paris and the Due de 
Chartres offered to serve upon the 
staff of the Federal army; but in def- 
erence to the wishes of Napoleon their 
offers were refused. But the Comte 
de Paris was not the sort of man to 
lounge away a life, and he used his 
pen when he could not use his sword. 
His “History of the American Civil 
War” is a recognized authority, while 
his work on English Trade Unions 
attracted considerable notice, and was 


translated into French and German. 
But with all nis good qualities he 


marred his chances of the crown by 
two fatal indiscretions. The first was 
when in 1873 he went to pay homage 
to the Comte de Chambord at his 
mimie court at Frohsdorf. Between 
the two men irreconcilable differences 
existed which no outward show of 
union could possibly abridge. Legit- 
imism is one thing and Orleanism is 
another. lLegitimism, though it may 
be a foolish, is a simple and intelligi- 
ble creed; it is absolutism, it is king- 
ship founded upon the divine right of 
kings. But Orleanism is constitutional 
kingship, and avowedly professes to 
rule by virtue of a mandate from the 
people. Such a mandate the legiti- 
mists disdain asa sort of degradation; 
they contemn it with the feeling of 
contempt which must have filled De 
Maistre when he described the British 
form of government as an “insular 
peculiarity utterly unworthy of imita- 
tion.” So that when the Comte de 


Paris went to Frohsdorf he tried to 
reconcile two principles which 


were 
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frankly and eternally irreconcilable; 
he wished to admit the one without 
giving up the other. So the Legiti- 
mists were offended for they disliked 
the Orleanists and all their ways, and 
regarded the proffered homage with 
suspicion; while the Orleanists were 
annoyed that he should have admitted 
the Comte de Chambord’s claims at 
all. Thus the Comte de Paris par- 
tially lost the favor of the one party, 
while he entirely failed to secure the 
favor of the other. The second indis- 
cretion was infinitely greater; he made 
some kind of compact with Boulanger, 
who at the very time he was in- 
triguing held a commission in the 
army and was nothing better than a 
traitor. From that day the Comte de 
Paris was politically dead, for his 
connection with Boulanger it was im- 
possible to condone. 

Such in brief were the characters 
of these two Royalist princes, and for 
their failures it is evident that they 
were themselves alone to blame. They 
were not the sort of men either to 
appeal to the reason or to the imagina- 
tion. The Comte de Chambord by 
his sentimentalism and weak irresolu- 
tion made himself ridiculous, almost 
killed the cause which he declared 
was nearest to his heart. The Comte 
de Paris deserved better to succeed, 
but he ruined his chances by a curious 
lack of judgment. And when Leo the 
Thirteenth, the “opportuniste sacré,” 
as Gambetta finely called him,  be- 
stowed his benediction upon the 
Republic, he gave a blow to the Royal- 
ists from which they will not easily 
recover. At every general election the 
number of Royalist votes cast and the 
number of Royalist deputies returned 
grow less and less; day by day the 
cause seems to wane before our very 
eyes, as though vanishing like the 
wreck of some dissolving dream. If 
the process is continued, the time can- 
not be far distant when the adherents 
of the monarchy will be reduced to a 
sorrowful and silent remnant still 
hoping against hope. And indeed ‘to 
all appearances the case seems already 
lost beyond recall. 
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It is, however, perfectly conceivable 
that if a prince with a genius for gov- 
erning arose, the Royalist cause might 
experience a revival which would sur- 
pass all expectation. Even a prince 
who was merely active and cou- 
rageous, or possessed that personal 
magnetism which plucks allegiance 
from men’s hearts, might become a 
mighty power. And why, it is not 
very difficult to see. 

The Republic, it is true, seems to- 
day to stand as firm as ever, and no 


one would dare to speak of its de- 
struction as a probable event. For it 


has been successful to a degree that 
its heartiest well-wishers could have 
hardly hoped for, and much more than 
its enemies desired. For, as history 
unfolds itself, it is becoming more and 
more apparent that Prince Bismarck 
wished France to be republican be- 
cause he wished her to be weak. M. 
Thiers once remarked that a Republic 
was the form of government which 
divided Frenchmen least, and there is 
no doubt that he was right. His 
words were true when they were 
spoken, and they have not lost their 
truth to-day. That is the prime rea- 
son why the Republic has succeeded; 
for beneath its rule political asperities 
have been wonderfully softened. 
Even Jules Ferry, once the best hated 
man in France, has his statue. The 
Republic is no longer regarded on the 
one hand as a heresy, or on the other 
hand as a creed, and if it has awak- 
ened no enthusiasm, it has at least 
been quietly accepted. It has pre- 
served peace, established order, and 
combated Boulangism; and if the peo- 
ple have not grown rich, they have 
at least been able to prove their won- 
derful recuperative power. It has 
thrown open careers to clever men jn 
a way which was never known in 
France before. The president, M. 
Faure, is a living example of the fact 
that in France there is no place to 
which the humblest may not rise; and 
so, while he lived, was the lamented 
M. Burdeau, who was born in the cot- 
tage of a lowly artisan, and rising step 
by step, died in office as the president 
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of the Chamber. These are facts of 
which the Republic may be proud. On 
the other hand it has shown some 
grievous faults. it has been unjust, 
not to say cruelly oppressive, to the 
Church and all religious orders; it has 
been terribly expensive; by its absurd 
commercial regulations it has made 
its great colonies a burden to the 
country; it has been deeply tainted 
with corruption, and it has used up its 
public men at such a pace that one 
can only wonder that men of the 
ealibre of which ministers are made 
can so easily be found. It has been 
said that in politics there is no resur- 
rection, and in France certainly many 
sink to rise no more. Ministerial 
changes have been so rapid that any- 
thing like continuity of policy has 
been a sheer impossibility. It is said 
that, since the fall of M. Freycinet in 
1893, no less than fifty men have held 
offices of ministerial rank. In conse- 
quence the pessimists have warned us 
almost yearly that the Republic has 
showed signs of tottering to its fall; 
but it has withstood so many shocks 
that it seems as if there was hardly 
anything which it is not able to sur- 
vive. There are, however, elements of 
disturbance which may some day 
bring about the result so long de- 
ferred. If M. Thiers has been re- 
ported truly he must have been one of 
the most sagacious Frenchmen of his 
day, and of all his wise remarks, the 
saying that the Republic would be 
conservative or cease to exist, was 
perhaps the wisest of them all. In 
medio tutissimus ibis, that was the ad- 
vice which he gave to the Republic; 
and if there is one thing more certain 
than another it is this, that from the 
day when the Republic begins to seri- 
ously alarm the conservative feelings 
of the country, the end will be in 
sight. Nobody can doubt that the Re- 
public is growing less conservative. 
The Radicals and Socialists are sensi- 
bly increasing; at every general elec- 
tion they win more votes, and return 
more successful candidates to the 
Chamber, where the Moderates, who 
have lost many of their leaders, are 
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growing proportionately weaker. 
Moreover within the last twelve 
months for the first time within the 
history of the Republic the system 
upon which ministries have been 
formed has broken down; the system, 
that is to say, of Republican concen- 
tration, under which moderate Lib- 
erals and Conservatives were enabled 
to combine. Both in theory and prac- 
tice the plan was opportunist, and 
though it was not very brilliant, it 
worked tolerably well. At last, how- 
ever, the president was compelled to 
form a purely Radical ministry, with 
M. Bourgeois at its head; and the 
result has been what might have been 
foreseen. The new ministers by their 
financial proposals raised such a 
storm of opposition, that a grave crisis 
was believed to be impending. The 
Senate refused to give the ministers 
the votes of credit they demanded, 
and as M. Bourgeois was supported 
by the Chamber, he saw no reason to 
resign. A solution was _ ultimately 
found in an unexpected and somewhat 
humiliating way. The foreign minis- 
ter, M. Berthelot, annoyed the Russian 
government by some indiscreet dis- 
closures, and the Russian chancellor, 
with his instinctive dread of Radical- 
ism, politely conveyed an intimation 
that the Bourgeois Cabinet must go. 
An alliance with a Radical Republic 
was more than Russia could endure; 
and as France valued the alliance, M. 
Bourgeois had no option but to yield. 
There is no other explanation to ac- 
count for his precipitate retreat from 
a position which he had so stubbornly 
maintained. The opportunist plan is 
now being tried again, but how long it 
will last it is impossible to say. Rus- 
sian intervention cannot be always 
looked for, and the next Radical min- 
istry may be a _ serious source of 
trouble. 

Moreover the Radicals have _ at- 
tacked the moderate Republicans in 
the very quarter where they are most 
easily alarmed. Property, which to 
the thrifty Frenchman is almost a 
sacred institution, is being threatened. 
The Republic must have money to 
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defray its ever growing charges, and 
to find money it must enlarge the area 
of taxation. Of all domestic ques- 
tions, therefore, the question of 
finance is the one which in France 
most presses for solution. The Radi- 
cal party propose to cut the Gordian 
knot in a somewhat drastic fashion; 
that is to say by the imposition of a 
graduated income-tax upon a sliding 
scale. This proposal (the “impdt 
global” or “progressif,” to give it its 
proper designation) is regarded by the 
Moderates avith horror and alarm; and 
it cannot be denied that they have 
reason for their fears. Such a tax 
would be inquisitorial, and that is a 
thing which the ordinary Frenchman 
regards with a kind of righteous in- 
dignation. But this is by no means 
the chief objection; it is thought that 
the tax very easily might be, and with 
the Radicals in power certainly would 
be, turned into an engine of oppres- 
sion. Nor can we be surprised at this 
belief when we remember that the 


Socialists have stigmatized property 


as theft, and have promised, so soon 
as they are able, to tax all unearned 
incomes to extinction. They might 
indeed stop short of this, but in their 
hands a progressive income-tax would 
probably be cruelly oppressive. Here, 
then, is the issue clearly cut and well 
defined, between the Moderates on 
the one hand and the Radicals on the 
other; the little rift which may in 
time become the yawning chasm, the 
rock on which the Republic may ulti- 
mately split. It is no wonder that the 
Moderates are becoming uneasy in 
their minds, and are openly debating 
how to meet the indisputable fact that 
they are losing strength, while the 
Radicals are gaining it. It is becom- 
ing daily more apparent, as the more 
thoughtful of the moderate Republi- 
cans are careful to point out, that their 
policy must be not merely negative 
and critical, but positive as well. And 
that a large field of useful legislation 
is still open to the conservative Re- 
public, an able French writer has very 
clearly shown. To begin with, an al- 
ternative measure of taxation, instead 
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of the dreaded “impdét global,” must 
somehow be devised. Then, among 
other things, it is suggested that some 
enlargement of the law of association 
is urgently required. In this matter 
the French have not the freedom 
which we possess in England. Up till 
the year 1867 liberty of association 
did not exist in France at all. In that 
year commercial companies were per- 
mitted to be formed without permis- 
sion, and by a law of 1884 members 
of the same profession or trade are 
free to form any union or society they 
please. But with these two exceptions 
such liberty is not allowed, as the re- 
ligious orders have discovered to their 
cost. Then again it is suggested, and 
with very good reason, that some de- 
centralization of government might 
advantageously be made. The power 
of the central French executive is 


enormous, and is a fact which, in con- 
sidering French affairs, is of capital 
importance, and gives to Paris a posi- 
tion out of all proportion to her size 
and population. It 


is in Paris that 
plots are planned and hatched, and 
when she is bent on revolution the 
rest of France is bound to follow. We 
know, for instance, from De Tocque- 
ville that in 1848 Paris was absolutely 
hated by the provinces; and the single 
fact that the streets of the capital 
were illuminated on the news of the 
disaster of Sedan, in itself contains a 
world of meaning. To give the prov- 
inces the weight and position they de- 
serve would, therefore, be a 
conservative measure in the _ best 
sense of the term. We have alluded 
to these suggestions, not so much be- 
cause they are important in them- 
selves, but because of the significance 
of the motives with which they have 
been made. They are signs and 
symptoms of the facc that the Moder- 
ates have reluctantly acknowledged 
that their cause is not progressing, 
and that they will have to make a 
serious effort if affairs are not to tend 
down the revolutionary plane. That 
suth a descent in France is easy, no 
one with the slightest knowledge of 
her history will need to be told. 
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But though the hour has not yet 
come, it is by no means certain that 
the man has not arrived. The Duke 
of Orleans (Philippe the Seventh, as 
he claims of right to be) is a man of 
whom not much is known; but from 
what is known it is evident that he 
is a man of vigorous personality. He 
made, as one may say, his first ap- 
pearance on the public stage by enter- 
ing France, in defiance of the law, to 
claim enrolment in the army; and as 
a piece of self-advertisement the ven- 
ture was most successful. Again, he 
has recently acted in a manner which 
has perhaps hardly received the atten- 
tion it deserves. It so happened that 
a seat in the Chamber of Deputies fell 
vacant. The constituency was rural, 
and Royalist in sympathy, and the 
duke conceived the notion of offering 
himself as a candidate. As he was an 
exile the votes cast for him would of 
course be null and void, but the inci- 
dent would serve as a Royalist demon- 
stration. At this proposal the Royalist 
committee were exceedingly indig- 
nant; it appeared to them to be an 
unworthy degradation. Thereupon 
the duke addressed to the president of 
the committee a letter which is not 
only very striking in itself, but may 
turn out some day to be of consider- 
able historical importance. ‘If you 
think,” he wrote, “that the French 
Monarchy was constructed in the past, 
and can be reconstructed in the fu- 
ture, by the affectation of inert and 
expectant dignity standing motionless 
on distant shores because of the great- 
ness of its traditions, and deeming 
itself too lofty to mix with men and 
things, we are not of one mind. Those 
from whom I descend confronted 
many struggles and many risks other 
than those at which your zeal taxes 
alarm. I remain the judge of royal 
dignity, and I hold that it would not 
be impaired, far from it, if, in some 
French village, even were it the hum- 
blest, for all alike are dear to me, the 
voice of the electors chose me to serve 
my country in accordance with the 
example set by my ancestors.” Then 
in the same strain he goes on to de- 
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clare his conviction that, if he thought 
otherwise, he would display ‘a vain 
distrust of universal suffrage,’ and 
“justify the absurd legend of an al- 
leged incompatibility between mo- 
narchical and elective right.’”’ In con- 
clusion he commends the action of his 
distinguished traveller and geogra- 
pher, who did not disdain to receive 
from the hands of the Republic the 
decoration of the Legion of Honor; 
and, indeed, the distinction was as 
graciously offered on the one side as 
it was graciously accepted on the 
other. There can be little doubt that 
the duke is in the right. Legitimism 
is a dead and buried creed, and the 
Comte de Chambord helped to heap 
the earth upon its coffin. The time 
has long gone by when thousands of 
swords would have leaped from their 
scabbards out of a sentimental prefer- 
ence for a family or a man. Some of 
the Legitimists, it is true, now sup- 
port the claim of the Spanish Bour- 
bons; but the party, though as 
fanatical as all champions of impossi- 
ble loyalties, is too insignificant in 
numbers to be taken seriously. Nor 
did the duke confine himself to words. 
He persevered in his opinion in the 
face of the determined opposition of 
the Royalist committee, and the con- 
flict was so violent that the president 
of the committee, the Duke d’Audrif- 
fret-Pasquier, sent in his resignation. 
It is evident that the duke can act as 
well as think, and, if need be, exert 
some strength of will. His character 
and quality are now known through- 
out the length and breadth of France, 
and if he continues by his bearing to 
confirm a good impression, he may 
some day be summoned to the throne. 
But he will be sent for so soon as he 
is wanted, and not a moment sooner; 
and only then, because he has shown 
himself to be worthy of the call. He 
must at least be believed to be, as the 
Emperor Galba was believed to be, a 
man capable of ruling, capaxr imperii. 
It will be in this way, and not, as 
some Royalists seem to think, by sen- 
timental vaporing about the white flag 
and the lilies, that the Monarchy will 
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be restored. If France should want 
a saviour she will take one, whether 
he is of royal birth or not; even 
Boulanger, who was a man of no great 
talents, was within measurable dis- 
tance of overturning the Republic. 
But other things being equal, an Or- 
leanist prince would be preferred, for 
the Orleanists have been patriotic 
Frenchmen, and their services to 
France have been neither few nor 
small. Nor woud the transition from 
the Republic to Orleanism be _ so 
abrupt as might appear; for a Consti- 
tutional king is but a hereditary pres- 
ident, and a Republic is only 
constitutional kingship put into com- 
mission. The Orleanists, indeed, have 
accepted the spirit of the Revolution 
to the full; as King Louis Philippe 
showed, when he sent his sons to 
school at the College Henri Quatre, to 
be brought up with the children of the 
bourgeois. Therefore in exchanging 
the Republic for an Orleanist king, 
there would be little breach of con- 
tinuity with the spirit of the past. 
Yet if such a change be made, it will 
almost certainly come on the morrow 
of some great domestic trouble or 
some great defeat in arms, and those 
are events which no friend to France, 
whatever his political opinions, can 
contemplate unmoved. It will proba- 
bly be an unhappy day for Europe 
when Philippe the Seventh mounts 
the throne of France; but his restora- 
tion is not the impossible event that 
many might suppose. Should he prove 
himself a really strong man, and 
should the revolutionary party some 
day, as it might, gain the upper hand, 
then the restoration may be looked 
for. M. Guizot used to say that there 
was no folly for which his countrymen 
were not ready, provided only it was 
a military folly. It is to be feared 
that they are sometimes ready for 
other follies as well, if we may judge 
by the experience of the past. Deep 
down in every Frenchman’s heart is a 
love of pageantry and show; and 
when, to use Lamartine’s phrase, 
France hecomes intensely bored, then 
prudence is thrown wildly to the 
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winds. It is whispered that the state 
of boredom has once again been 
reached, and that there are symptoms 
of disquiet and restlessness abroad, 
though whether they arise from sheer 
weariness of the rule of the Respect- 
ables, or from restricted trade, or from 
the very serious evil of a dwindling 
population, probably no man would pre- 
tend to say. It will be when folly 
turns into disaster that the Duke of 
Orleans will have his chance. But he 
will have to convince France that he 
is the man she wants; a thing which, 
for an exile precluded from active in- 
terests at home, is very hard to do. 
That is a fact which will tell heavily 
against him, but in a country where 
everything is possible, it may be over- 
come. Louis Napoleon escaped as a 
prisoner from a fortress, yet he lived 
to found the Second Empire; and 
Louis Philippe once taught French as 
an usher in a school. When the Duke 
of Orleans recalls to mind such freaks 
of fate as these, he need not utterly 
despair. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
ON THE DERVISH FRONTIER. 

Parts of Africa have to be discovered 
and other parts rediscovered, and each 
little war and each little journey con- 
tributes to the accomplishment of both 
these ends with alarming rapidity, and 
the geographical millennium is looming 
in the distance when the traveller will 
no longer require his sextant and his 
theodolite. but will take his spade and 
his pruning-hook to cultivate the land 
this generation is so busy in mapping 
out. 

This last winter we have added a few 
Square miles to a blank corner of the 
map where rediscovery was necessary, 
and where rediscovery will go on apace 
and produce most interesting results 
when we have conquered the barbarous 
followers of the khalifa, and restored 
law and order to that wide portion of 
Africa known as the Eastern Soudan; 
for the Soudan, meaning in Arabic “‘the 
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country of the blacks,” really extends 
from the Atlantic to the Red Sea. 
Little did we think when we started to 
explore the western shores of the Red 
Sea that the explosion with the Der- 
vishes was so near, otherwise I think 
we should have turned in another direc- 
tion. 

To effect our ends we hired an 80-ton 
Arab dhow at Suez, and after placing it 
in the hands of a carpenter, who 
boarded off two cabins for us four 
whites in the big open stern cabin of 
the antiquated craft, leaving a sort of 
verandah in front of them where we 
lived by day, we embarked with a con. 
sumed plum pudding inside us and 
another in our hands for future con- 
sumption, last Christmas day. 

Our captain, Rais Himaya, turned out 
an excellent fellow, as also did the 
seventeen sailors he had under him, 
and though at times they would quarrel 
loudly enough amongst themselves, the 
only points of discord which arose be- 
tween us always had reference to the 
length of time they wished to stop in 


harbor and the length of distance they 
wished to go in a day. Ill-fed, dirty, 
unkempt men as our sailors were, we 
got to like them all, from the elderly, 
dignified Mohammed, who thought he 
knew more about navigation than the 
captain, to ine buffoon who played the 


tomtom and made everybody laugh; 
this worthy individual was the recog- 
nized leader of ail the festivities with 
which they regaled us from time to 
time, consisting of very ugly songs and 
a yet uglier dance, the chief art in which 
consisted in wagging their elastic tails 
with an energy which mortals further 
removed from monkey origin could 
never hope to approach. 

Four days’ sailing with an excellent 
north wind behind us brought us to 
Kosseir, our last comparatively civil- 
ized point, where we stayed for two 
nights to do our final victualling ar- 
rangements. Kosseir is a wretched 
place now, though twice in its exist- 
ence it has been of importance, owing to 
its road connection with Keneh on the 
Nile. The ruins of the old Ptolemaic 
town Myos Hormos are five miles to the 
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north of the present one, where the Read 
Sea fleets in ancient days assembled to 
start for India, and twenty years ago 
it was a favorite point for the departure 
of pilgrims for Mecca, and the P. & O. 
had offices there, which are now turned 
into camel stables. Kosseir is waiting 
for a railway before it can again recoup 
its fortunes. 

Along the whole coast-line from 
Kosseir to Sawakin we may say that 
there are no permanent places of 
residence, if we except the tiny 
Egyptian military stations with their 
fort and huts for the soldiers at Halaib, 
Mohammed Gol, and Darour; it is prac- 
tically desert all the way, and is only 
visited by the nomad Ababdeh and 
Bisharin tribes, when after the rains 
they can obtain there a scanty pastur- 
age for their flocks. During the 
Ptolemaic and early Arab periods the 
condition of affairs was very different; 
several considerable towns stood on 
this coast, now marked only by heaps of 
sand and a few fallen walls. In spite 


of its aridity this coast-line has a won- 


derful charm of its own, its lofty, 
deeply serrated mountains are a per- 
petual joy to look upon, and the sunset 
effects were unspeakably glorious, rich 
in every conceivable color and throwing 
out the sharp outline of the pointed 
peaks against the crimson sky. 

The nature of this coast-line, too, is 
singularly uniform, and offers tre- 
mendous obstacles to navigation, owing 
to the great belt of coral reefs along it, 
through which the passage was often 
barely wide enough for our dhow to 
pass, and against which on more than 
one occasion we came in unpleasant 
eontact. The bay of Berenice, for ex- 
ample, was for this reason known in 
ancient times as dxd@apros xdA7os, and 
is now known as “Foul Bay;” it can 
only be navigated with the greatest 
care by native pilots accustomed to the 
various aspects of the water, which in 
many places only just covers the 
treacherous reefs. All boats are 
obliged to anchor during the night 
either just inside the reefs, or in the 
numerous coves along the coast, which 
are caused by the percolations of fresh 
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water through the sand-beds of rivers 
into the sea, and these preventing the 
coral insect from erecting its continuous 
wall. 

Sometimes when the coral reef rises 
above the surface low islets have been 
formed with sandy surface and a scant 
marine vegetation. By one of these 
named Siyal we were anchored for a 
night, and on landing we found it about 
three miles in length, some fifty feet in 
width, and never more than four feet 
above the surface of the sea. On its 
eastern side the shore was strewn with 
cinders from the numerous steamers 
which ply the Red Sea, and quantities 
of straw cases for bottles, out of which 
the ospreys which live here in large 
numbers have built their nests. Tur- 
tles revel in the sand, and corals of 
lovely color line the beach, and at one 
extremity of the islet we found the 
remains of a holy sheikh’s hut and iis 
grave hard by. Many such holy men 
dwell in promontories and on remote 
island rocks along this coast in sancti- 
fied seclusion, and they are regularly 
supported by the Bedouins and pearl 
fishers, who bring them food and water, 
neither of which commodities are to be 
found in such localities. Our sailors on 
New Year’s Eve took a handsome 
present of bread and candles to a holy 
man who dwelt on the extreme point of 
Ras Bernas, and had a long gossip with 
him concerning what boats had passed 
that way and the prospects of trade— 
i.e., the slave trade—in these desert 
regions. They burnt incense before his 
shrine and the captain devoutly said his 
evening prayer, whilst he of the tom- 
tom stood behind and mimicked him to 
the great amusement of his fellows, a 
piece of irreverence I have never seen 
before in any Mohammedan country. 
Still, I think our sailors were as a whole 
religious; they observed their fasts and 
prayers most regularly during Ram- 
adan, and their only idea of time was 
regulated by the five prayers, ““We shall 
start to-morrow at ‘God is greatest,’ 
and anchor at the evening prayer,” and 
so forth. 2 

The rapidly succeeding little harbors 
formed in the coral reef are called 
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“Mersa” or anchorages by the Arabs. 
Khor Shinab is a typical specimen of 
one of these; it is entered by a narrow 
passage between the reefs about twenty 
feet across and runs sinuously inland 
for about two miles, and is never more 
than a quarter of a mile wide. The flat 
ground for miles inland is nothing but 
madrepore, and is covered with semi- 
fossilized sea-shells, which have prob 
ably not been inhabited for thousands 
of years. We walked over tiis for 
three miles before reaching the first 
spurs of the mountains, and it is impes- 
sible to conceive a more barren or arid 
spot. Khor Shinab is a well-Kavwn 
resort for slave-trading craft -- small 
boats can easily hide in its uarrew 
ereeks and escape observation. We had 
to stay there for two nights in order to 
have three of our sails mended, which 
had been torn into shreds by a strong 
north wind as we entered the harbor, 
and our sailors spread them onthe beach 
and spent the whole day patching their 
wretched canvases, which were little 
better than rags. 

The navigation of an Arab dhow is no 
easy task, with its clumsy arrange- 
ments for sails, when there is a strong 
north wind behind it and reefs in every 
direction. Three men are perpetually 
in the bows on the lookout for rocks, 
and indicate the presence of danger to 
the steersman by raising their hands. 
The gear of these boats is exceedingly 
primitive. They do not understand 
reefing a sail; hence they are obliged 
to have no less than five different sizes, 
which they are constantly changing as 
oceasion requires. They use a clumsy 
cogwheel for raising and lowering the 
sails, and do it all by main force, sing- 
ing silly little distichs and screaming 
at the top of their voices as they haul 
the ropes. The arrangement for baling 
out the bilge water is extremely 
laborious: a large trough with channels 
on either side is erected in the centre of 
the boat, into which the water is baled 
by skins from below, and the stenches 
during the process are truly awful. 

It is difficult to estimate how far these 
coral reefs have changed since ancient 
days; there is a lagoon at Berenice 
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which looks as if it had been the ancient 
harbor with a fort at its extremity. 
Now there is scarcely two feet of water 
over the bar across its mouth; but all 
ancient accounts bear testimony to a 
similar difficulty of navigation down 
this coast. At the same time, it is 
manifest that this coast-line is just the 
one to have tempted on the early 
marinets from point to point with its 
rapid succession of tiny harbors and its 
reefs protecting it from heavy seas. 
More especially must this have been 
the case when the boats were propelled 
by oars, and in one’s mind’s eye one can 
picture the fleets of the Egyptian 
Queen Hatasou and of King Solomon 
from Eziongeber creeping cautiously 
along this coast and returning after 
three years’ absence in far-distant 
regions laden with precious freights of 
gold, frankincense, and spices. In later 
days Strabo and Pliny tell us how 
flotillas of one hundred and twenty 
ships proceeded from Myos Hormos to 
Ocelis in thirty days on their way to 
India, going together for fear of the 
pirates who marauded this coast, and 
in those days the settlements on the 
Red Sea must have presented a far live- 
lier aspect than they do now. 

On both shores of the Red Sea we find 
a curious instance of the migration and 
adaptation of an entirely foreign kind 
of boat. Some Arabs who have lived in 
Singapore—and Singapore is as favor- 
ite a point for Arab emigration as 
America is for the Irish—introduced 
“dug outs” in their native harbors, and 
these have been found so useful in sail- 
ing over the shallow coral reefs in 
search of pearls, that they now swarm 
in every Red Sea port, and steamer 
loads of “dug outs” are brought from 
the Malay peninsula. The Arabs call 
them “houris’—why, I cannot think— 
for a more uncomfortable thing to sit 
in, when half full of water in a rolling 
serf, I never found elsewhere. 

At the present moment the coast be- 
low Ras Bernas and above Sawakin, is 
the hot-bed of the slave trade, carried 
on between the Dervishes of the Nile 
valley and Arabia. Regular Egyptian 
coast-guard boats keep matters clear 
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north of Ras Bernas, and we can testify 
to their activity, for we ourselves were 
boarded and searched by one; but south 
of this, before the influence of Sawakin 
is reached, there is a long stretch of 
country where the traffic in human flesh 
can be carried on undisturbed. Troops 
of slaves are sent down from the Nile 
valley to the Dervish country at certain 
seasons of the year, and the petty 
sheikhs along the coast, owing a doubt- 
ful allegiance to the Egyptian govern- 
ment, connive at this transport; and the 
pearl fishing craft which ply their trade 
amongst the coral reefs are always 
ready to carry the slaves across to the 
opposite coast, where the markets of 
Yembo, Yeddah, and Hodeida are open 
to them. This will of course be the 
case until the Dervish power is crushed, 
and the Soudan opened out for more 
legitimate trade. As we sailed along 
we passed hundreds of these pearl-fish- 
ing boats engaged in this dual trade, 
and nothing could be more propitious 
for their pursuits than the absolutely 
lawless condition of the tribes by the 
coast. At Berenice, for instance, there 
is absolutely no life or government of 
any sort. Nominally, one of our Nile 
frontier subsidized sheikhs, Beshir Bey 
Gabran, of Assouan, has authority over 
all the country between the Nile and the 
Red Sea, but the coast-line has been 
visited more frequently by Dervish 
emirs than by Beshir Bey. One 
Nasrai, a Dervish emir, is said to have 
resided in the mountains behind Bere- 
nice for some time, and with a small 
following collects tithes of cattle from 
the nomads, and sees to the safe con- 
duct of slave caravans. 

We spent several days amongst the 
ruins of this old Ptolemaic town, and 
made sundry excavations there. In its 
centre is an old temple of the date of 
Tiberius Czsesar, the hieroglyphs in 
which are rapidly becoming obliterated. 
All around is a sea of mounds covered 
with sand, where the houses stood, 
mostly built of madrepore and laid out 
in streets. On the surface are to be 
found numerous glass beads, Roman 
coins, bracelets, etc., and a great num. 
ber of fragments of rough emeralds 
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from the celebrated emerald mines in 
the mountain behind; we picked up 
fully fifty of these, besides a large 
quantity of olivines or peridots, car- 
nelians and crystals, testifying to the 
wealth of these parts in precious stones 
in ancient days. 

A few startled Ababdeh nomads came 
to visit us; at first they only inspected 
us at a distance, but gradually gained 
courage, and came to our camp, and we 
were able to purchase from them two 
lambs to replenish our larder. 

With its emerald mines, its harbor, 
and its great road centre, in ancient 
times Berenice must have been one of 
the greatest trade centres of the Red 
Sea, but under the present state of 
affairs its condition is impossible. The 
wretched Ababdeh tribes are constantly 
at war with one another, and the Dem 
vish khalifa can make his authority 
felt about here with a small handful of 
resolute men judiciously placed, and [ 
believe Nasrai has done this for some 
time past with only thirty men. 

It is hard to imagine anything more 
squalid than the Egyptian fortress of 
Halaib on the shores of the Red Sea, 
which was our next halting-place, and 
from which we succeeded in getting a 
little way inland. The governor, 
Ismael, has been there seven years, and 
he and his family inhabit some wicker 
cages near the small white fort, and 
gathered round them are the huts of his 
soldiers and the cabins of a few Bi- 
sharin, who live under the immediate 
protection of the fort. Ishmael is 
possessed of the only patch of culti- 
vated land that we saw during the 
whole of our expedition, where he 
grows gourds, peas, and aubergines. 
The man of most authority in the place 
is Mohammed Ali Tiout, head of the 
Bisharin tribe of Achmed Orab, and he 
is called the Batran in the local dialect. 
He appointed his son, a fine intelligent 
young fellow of five-and-twenty, to act 
as our guide and protector during our 
exploration of the Shellal range, which 
rises some miles inland at the back of 
Halaib. 

After our somewhat long experience 
of life on a dhow, we were delighted to 
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become Bedouins once more, and 
wander amongst the fine rocky range of 
mountains, but we were disappointed 
that our guide would not take us far 
behind this range for fear of the Der- 
vishes, and as shortly after the out- 
break of the war a party of Dervishes 
came right down to Halaib, there is 
every reason to believe that had we 
gone far inland at this point we might 
have been compelled to pay the khalifa 
a not over pleasant visit at Omdurman. 

The people of this portion of the Sou- 
dan between the coast and the Nile 
Valley, who do not own allegiance to 
the khalifa, belong to the Morghani 
confraternity of Mohammedans; their 
young religious sheikh a self-possessed, 
clever lad of about seventeen, lives at 
pawakin, and his influence amongst the 
tribes not affecting Mahdism is su- 
preme. He is devoted to British inter- 
ests, and no doubt in the present condi- 
tion of affairs his co-operation will be of 
great value. The Egyptian government 
instructed him to write to the sheikhs 
around Halaib and Mohammed Gol to 


insure our safety, and to this fact [ am 
convinced we owe the safety we en- 
joyed and the assistance given to us 
in penetrating inland from Mohammed 


Gol. The Morghani have the three 
cicatrices on either cheek, and as a 
confraternity they are not the least 
fanatical and well disposed to Chris- 
tains; very different from the Arabs we 
met in the Hadramaut, and very differ- 
ent from the Dervishes with whom they 
are on such hostile terms. 

As a race the Bedouins by the Red Sea 
mostly trace their origin to the Nile 
Valley. It would seem that the original 
inhabitants, the Bejas, of whom we 
read so much in early Arab geographers 
as living on this coast and owning all 
the land from Abyssinia to the borders 
of Nubia, must have become extinct; 
to them are probably due the large cir- 
cular tombs which are dotted about in 
all directions, and which are admitted 
by the present race to belong to a period 
anterior to themselves. The prince of 
the Bejas lived at Sawakin, and they 
owned another considerable town called 
Aydab, of which we were fortunate 
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enough to identify the ruins about 
twelve miles north of Halaib, which 
was a great point of commerce between 
the Nile Valley and the opposite coast 
of Arabia. We find the Bejas occur- 
ring on the old monuments at Aksum in 
Abyssinia, and from the Arab geog. 
raphers we learn that they were the 
recognized guardians of the old gold 
mines which existed in this district, and 
concerning which I have more to say 
presently; and though vassals of the 
Egyptian kaliphs, nevertheless they 
seem to have had considerable loca) 
authority, and to have carried on wars 
on their own account. 

In course of time the Bejas seem to 
have disappeared from the face of the 
earth and left nothing but their tombs 
and a few ruined towns behind them; 
and for some centuries it would appear 
that the coast of the Red Sea, north of 
Sawakin was uninhabited until in later 
years came fresh Bedouin colonists 
frome the Nile Valley, whose descend- 
ants occupy it now. 

The tribal traditions of the district 
are all that we have now to rely upon, 
and they state that two brothers with 
their families, one named Amer and the 
other Amar, came from the Nile Valley 
near Wadi Halfa, and settled along the 
coast of the Red Sea; from them are de- 
scended the Beni Amer and Amarar 
tribes of Bedouins. These brothers 
were followed in due course by four 
other brothers, Ali Kourb, Nour, and 
Gueil, from whom the tribes and sub- 
tribes of the Aliab, Kourbab, Nourab, 
and Gueilior are respectively descended. 
These tribes have never been anything 
but pastoral nomads, living in miserable 
mat huts and spreading themselves 
over the district at wide intervals in 
search of pasture for their flocks. 
They entirely disown having anything 
to do with the remains of buildings and 
tombs found in their midst, and it seems 
to me only reasonable to suppose that 
these were erected by their predeces- 
sors, about whom Aboulfeda and Edrisi 
have so much to tell us, ruled over by 
the princes of Kush and Beja, the 
hereditary guardians of the gold dis- 
trict. 
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Everything connected with the 
various tribes of Bedouins amongst 
whom we travelled savors of the Nile 
Valley—their wild, shaggy locks with 
curls stiffened with lard, their round 
skin shields with eye holes, their long, 
straight swords bulging at the end, are 
objects familiar to all travellers on the 
Nile in Nubia. Moreover, their quaint 
adornments, too, are apparently all of 
the same origin—the tall headdress, two 
feet high, thickly covered with cowries 
and with long danglements decorated 
with shells, in which their figures at 
weddings and dances have been brought 
thence. Their elaborate camel trap- 
pings for females when they travel, their 
silver and gold nose rings, bracelets, 
meat-safes, and the few other orna- 
ments one finds in their tents, are all 
relics of a higher state of civilization, 
when they lived in greater affluence on 
the banks of the Nile. 

As we found them last winter, the 
nomad tribes around the great moun- 
tain centres in this district, known 
respectively as Mounts Elba and Erba, 
appear to be in the last stages of 
decadence and miserably poor. We 
travelled for a week without seeing any 
trace whatsoever of human habitation, 
and we travelled for three months with- 
out seeing a single inch of cultivated 
land belonging to them. We never saw 
more than half-a-dozen tents together, 
wretched tenements made of matting 
spread on sticks, and the sole suste- 
nance of the inhabitants is derived from 
their flocks, which they with difficulty 
keep alive during the dry season by 
driving them up to the loftier slopes of 
the mountains. 

For many years past the Egyptian 
authority in these parts has been nil, 
and confined only to a few wretched 
forts on the coast. Dervish raids from 
the interior and the stoppage of what- 
ever caravan trade there ever was has 
contributed to the miserable condition 
of affairs now existing. The Batran of 
the Achmed Orab tribe told us that all 
the way from Ras Bernas to just below 
Halaib, a distance of more than a hun- 
dred miles, over which his tribe has 
nominal territorial rights, he can only 
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count upon a force of three hundred 
fighting men, and that scattered over a 
too hopeless extended area for any prac- 
tical resistance to their more powerful 
enemies inland; and it would seem that 
if this condition of affairs were to con- 
tinue mucn longer the country would 
soon be again uninhabited. One can 
well understand why these miserable 
hounded tribes are wavering in their 
allegiance between the Egyptian gov- 
ernment and the khalifa whom they 
dread, and that they countenance the 
slave traders from the reason that they 
have no power to resist them. 

For all practical purposes it is a 
wretched country, waterless during a 
great part of the year, except where 
some deep ancient wells, scattered at 
wide intervals over the country, form 
centres where camels and flocks can be 
watered; and as we travelled along we 
were struck by the numbers of these 
wells which had been quite recently 
abandoned. But the mountains are 
magnificently grand, sharp in outline 
and with deep and lovely gorges. For- 
merly they abounded in mines, and 
were celebrated for their mineral 
wealth, and if there is ever to be a re- 
vival in this country it will be from this 
source that hope will come. 

At Mohammed Gol, to which port our 
dhow next conducted us, our prospects 
of getting well into the interior were 
much brighter, and our ultimate results 
beyond comparison more satisfactory 
than they had been at Halaib. Moham- 
med Gol is distinctly a more lively 
place than Halaib, possessing more 
huts, more soldiers, and actually a 
miniature bazaar where, strange to re- 
late, we were able to buy something 
we wanted. 

The governor or mamour of the little 
Egyptian garrison there summoned 
three sheikhs from the neighboring 
mountains, into whose hands he con- 
fided us, and though several travellers 
had visited the Red Sea side of the mas- 
sive group of Mount Erba on holidays 
from Sawakin in search of sport, no one 
as yet had been behind it; and thither, 
with the assistance of our three sheikhs, 
we were determined to go. 
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Little did we dream when we left 
Mohammed Gol with our rather exten- 
sive caravan that behind that gigantic 
mountain, which, though it only reaches 
an elevation of seventy-five hundred 
feet, looks considerably higher from the 
sea as it rises almost directly out of the 
level plain, we were to find an ancient 
Egyptian gold mine, the ruins in con- 
nection with which would offer us the 
first tangible comparison to the ruins 
which had exercised our minds so mucli 
in the gold-fields of South Africa. 

In the summer season, when the 
waters of the Red Sea are low, traders 
come to Mohammed Gol for salt. The 
salterns are situated on the narrow 
spit of land called Ras Rowaya; con- 
sequently, the people about here are 
more accustomed to the sight of luro- 
peans, and the governor, who is young 
and energetic, seems far more in touch 
with the world than Ismael of Halaib. 
He complains much of the dulness of 
his post, and passes his weary hours 
in making walking-sticks out of ibex 
horns, a craft he has learned from the 
Bedouins of Mount Erba, who soften 
the horns in hot water, grease them, 
pull them out and flatten them with 
weights and polish them, using them as 
camel sticks. The governor gave us 
several of these sticks, and also pre- 
sented an ibex horn head scratcher to 
Mrs. Bent, remarking, as he did so, with 
a polite gesture, that it was a nice thing 
to have by her when her head itched. 

Two Kourbab sheikhs, the rulers over 
Mount Erba and its adjacent spurs, and 
one Keilab sheikh, whose dominion ex- 
tends over a vast area in the adjacent 
valleys, after much haggling and many 
palavers in the reed council chamber by 
the shore, consented to take us where 
we wished; “right round Mount Erba, 
and as far inland as possible,” being the 
crucial sentence in our agreement with 
them. 

He of the Keilab tribe, Debalop by 
name, was the most important of them, 
and he took one of his wives with him; 
all had their servants and shield bear- 
ers, and most of them were wild, unpre- 
possessing-looking men, with shaggy 
locks and lard-daubed curls, and all of 
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them were, I believe, thorough ruffians, 
who, as we were told afterwards, 
would willingly have sold us to the Der- 
vishes had they thought they would 
have gained by the transaction. These 
things officials told us when we reached 
Sawakin; but to do our guides justice 
I must say they treated us very well, and 
inasmuch as we never believed a word 
they said, the fact that they were liars 
made but little difference to us. 

Some miles inland on the plain behind 
Mohammed Gol are certain mysterious 
towers some twenty feet high, of un- 
known origin. They have every ap- 
pearance of belonging to the Kufic 
period, being domed and covered with 
a strong white cement; they have no 
doors, but windows high up; some are 
hexagonal, some square, and they are 
apparently dotted all along the coast. 
Whether they were tombs, or whether 
they were landmarks to guide mariners 
to certain valleys leading into the 
mountains, will probably not be defi- 
nitely proved until some one is energetic 
enough to excavate in one. They are 
found as far south as Massowa, but as 
far as I could ascertain those we saw 
were the most northern ones. In one 
we found two skeletons of modern date, 
with the seanty clothing still clinging 
to the bones, as they had laid in the 
agonies of death, poor sick creatures, 
who had climbed in to die. 

At the tower which marks the en- 
trance to the Hadi valley we halted, and 
bade adieu to the governor and officials 
of Mohammed Gol, who had accom- 
panied us thus far. Our parting was 
almost dramatic, and.the injunctions to 
the sheikhs to see to our safety were 
reiterated with additional vehemence. 

The dismal journeys of the next few 
days are by no means pleasant to look 
back upon. Our road led us in and our 
of desert and uninhabited valleys, with 
no object of interest to look upon save 
the numerous circular buildings crown- 
ing heights, and clustered on elevated 
ground, which I put down as the tombs 
of the departed bejas; tombs of a some- 
what similar nature are found all down 
this coast—down to the confines of the 
Ethiopian empire; they originally built 
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circular walls about three feet high and 
ten feet in diameter, and filled up the 
centre with stones, with a slight depres- 
sion in the middle. 

As we wandered up the valleys to the 
north of Mount Erba, occasional 
glimpses of the fine peaks of the range 
would relieve the monotony of the land- 
scape, but the barren hills around us, 
with a few mimosa trees dotted here 
and there, long stretches of sand, and 
scarcely any animal or vegetable life, 
made the daily hours on our camels ex- 
tremely wearisome. 

We were in Debalop’s country now, 
the chief of the large and powerful 
Keilab tribe, half of which owns 
avowed allegiance to the khalifa, and 
the other half with their chief is put 
down as wavering by the government at 
Sawakin. Luckily we did not know 
this at the time, or otherwise I question 
if we should have ventured to put our- 
selves so entirely in his hands, with the 
horrors of a visit to Khartoum, as ex. 
perienced by Slatin Pasha, so fresh in 
our memories. 

A halt of three days was called for, 
after we had marched steadily for six, 
at a spot called Hadai, close to which 
Debalop’s own huts were placed, and 
where he took the opportunity of chang- 
ing his wife, having presumably had 
enough of the other’s company on the 
road. The Debalop family mausoleum 
is also here, the tombs of which con- 
sisted of piles of white stones, with little 
paths around them made of the same 
material, and headstones towards 
Mecea, neat but not gaudy. 

At Hadai for the first time during the 
whole of our journey our interests were 
keenly aroused in certain antiquities 
we found here—antiquities about which 
Debalop had said a good deal, but about 
which we had never ventured to raise 
any hopes. 

Hard by the Debalop mausoleum was 
another Kufic tower, though much 
smaller than those we had seen on the 
coast, and not covered with white cem- 
ent, and in the same locality were 
several foundations of circular build- 
ings very neatly executed in dry 
masonry, which appeared to have at 
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either end the bases of two circular 
towers and curious bulges, which at 
once reminded us of our South African 
ruins. On climbing an adjacent hill we 
found a cireular fort, evidently con- 
structed for strategical purposes, with 
a door with rounded ends leading into 
it, quite a counterpart of the smaller 
ruin on the Lundi River in Mashona- 
land. The analogy was indeed curious, 
and we talked about it hesitatingly to 
ourselves, as yet unable to give any 
satisfactory reason for its existence. 
On various heights around wére cairns 
erected as if for landmarks, and we felt 
that here at last we were in the pres- 
ence of one of those ancient mysteries 
which it is so delightfui to solve. 

We rested our camels and our men at 
Hadai, and drank of some fresh water, 
the first we had seen in this barren 
country, which was supplied by a tiny 
stream which made its appearance for 
a few yards in a sheltered corner of 
the valley, a stream of priceless value 
in this thirsty land. Debalop suggested 
that he knew of some ruins in a neigh- 
boring valley to which he could take 
me, but it was not without considerable 
hesitation that I decided to go. A long 
day’s ride in this hot country, supposed 
to be almost, if not quite, within the 
Dervish sphere of influence, was not 
lightly to be undertaken, more espe- 
cially as I had been on so many fruitless 


errands in search of ruins at the 
Bedouin’s suggestion, and _ returned 
disgusted; and when I mounted my 


camel next morning, without any hope 
of finding anything, and sure of a 
fatiguing day, if a reasonable excuse 
had offered itself I should probably 
have not gone. But the unexpected in 
these cases is always happening. The 
long ride turned out only to be one 
of three hours. Wadi Gabeit was in- 
finitely more fertile and picturesque 
than any we had as yet seen, and as a 
climax to it came the discovery of an 
ancient gold mine, worked in ages long 
gone by doubtless by that mysterious 
‘ace whose tombs and buildings we had 
been speculating upon. 

Diodorus, in his account of an old 
Egyptian gold mine; describes most 
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accurately what I found in the Wadi 
Gabeit. For miles along it at the nar- 
rower end were the ruins of miners’ 
huts; both up the main valley and up all 
the collateral ones there must have been 
seven or eight hundred of them at the 
lowest computation. Then there were 
hundreds of massive crushing stones. 
neatly constructed out of blocks of 
basalt, which had been used for break- 
ing the quartz, lying in wild confusion 
amongst the ruined huts, and by the 
side of what once was a stream, but 
now only a sandy, choked-up river-bed. 
On a high rock in the centre of the 
valley I found a trifle of a Greek in- 
scription scratched by a miner, who had 
evidently been working the rich quartz 
vein just below it. 

On an eminence behind the valley was 
another of the circular forts in ruins, 
similar to the one onthe hil above Wadi 
Hada, intended evidentiy for a lockout 
post to protect the miners at work be- 
low. Burnt quartz and refuse of quartz 
lay around in all directions, and on 
either side of the valley stretched for 
a mile or more seams of the auriferous 
quartz just as it had been laid bare by 
the ancient workers. There was no 
question for a doubt that I had come 
across the centre of a great mining in- 
dustry of ages long gone by, lost in 
these desert valleys behind the mighty 
wall by which Mount Erba and its spurs 
shut off this district from the Red Sea 
littoral. 

Naturally one’s ideas were a trifle con- 
fused at being confronted with this 
unexpected discovery, and in the short 
space of time then available it was im- 
possible to grasp it all. So I rode back 
joyfully to tell the news to my party at 
Hadai. I told Debalop that we would 
move our camp thither, and stay as long 
as it was possible. 

Difficulties again confronted us. 
Our two Kourbab sheikhs did not want 
to go at all, and Debalop himself had to 
be firmly spoken to on the subject. but 
at length we all made a start to visit 
my new Eldorado. A short time before 
reaching the spot we were met by a 
small band of natives. who tried to stop 
our advance with menaces, which we 
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were determined neither to understand 
nor recognize. Possibly they were of 
the Keilab tribe, who owned allegiance 
to the Dervishes, possibly they were 
actuated by the inherent dread the 
Moslem has of Christian enterprise 
reaching their secluded vales. How- 
ever, Our show of firearms aud deter- 
mination to go on had the effect of 
intimidating them, and after 2 some- 
what feeble hostile demonstration and 
many palavers, we found ourselves com- 
fortably established in our tents in the 
heart of the ancient industry, and 
peacefully distributing medicines from 
our chest to our wilom foes. 

Thus we had ample time to look 
around us and gauge the extent of the 
former industry. We marvelled at the 
multiplicity of the crushing pans scat- 
tered in every direction, and the number 
of huts there must have been; and we 
also found several miners’ scratchings, 
representing gazelles, birds, etc., on the 
rocks, and we visited a spot higher up 
the mountain sides, where we saw large 
blocks of quartz that had been cut out 
of the vein ready to be removed to the 
valley below for crushing purposes. 

The morning after we reached Wadt 
Gabeit an express messenger reached 
us from Sawakin, bidding us return to 
the coast at once, as we were supposed 
to be in considerable danger. Dervish 
raids were expected in this direction, 
and the authorities were evidently 
afraid of complications. A solemn 
palaver forthwith took place, at which 
our three sheikhs showed that they 
thought little of the supposed danger, 
and said that though we were nominally 
in Dervish country at the time, there 
was no armed force near of sufficient 
strength to attack us. So we decided, 
and backed up our decision with a 
promised bribe, to stay another night in 
Wadi Gabeit, and to continue our 
course round Mcunt Erba as we had 
originally intended, and with us we 
kept the messenger of woe with his gun 
and spear as an additional protection. 

We left Wadi Gabeit next morning, 
and on the following day another mes- 
senger from Sawakin met us with a 
s.milar mandate; but as we were now 
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journeying in a presumably safe direc- 
tion we annexed him too, and went on 
our way rejoicing. Personally we felt 
that we knew the condition of the 
country better than the authorities of 
Sawakin, who had never been there. If 
our sheikhs had meant treachery they 
would long ago have put it into practice; 
our two Kourbab sheikhs, whose prop- 
erty is in and round Mohammed Gol, 
were ample guarantee for our safety; 
and, moreover, the country was so ab- 
solutely destitute of everything, that 
we gave the Dervishes credit for better 
Sense than to raid it. 

The day’s journeyings after leaving 
Wadi Gabeit were very similar to those 
before reaching it; now a valley of 
black shale void of verdure, now a sand- 
choked valley with herbage as black as 
if it had been burned, now a valley 
with a few arrack trees, the mustard 
tree of the Bible, on which young camels 
and their mothers were feeding; and as 
we reached Mount Erba we descended 
the stupendously lovely Wadi Kour, 
where many donkeys are bred, and 
from which, they told us donkeys often 
escape and form the bread of wild asses, 
one or two of which we saw among the 
mountains. 

From the heights above us, as we 
wound our way down Wadi Kour, 
stones were rolled down on us by 
natives of hostile intent, and our 
sheikhs would not let us encamp under 
the shadow of the rocks, but right in 
the middle of the valley, forjfear of our 
being treated to a volley of stones dur- 
ing the night. Far richer vegetation 
here existed at the foot of Mount Erba; 
deep pools of water were to be found in 
the crevasses, trees, plants, and rushes 
grew here, in the sight of which we 
revelled after our desert wanderings. 

At the instigation of one of our 
sheikhs we made a long detour from 
here to visit his father’s encampment 
at a spot called Sellala, concerning 
which he drew such lively pictures of 
rich vegetation aud plenty that we 
hoped we were going to a real oasis in 
the desert, but instead we found a 
wretched sand-choked spot, and pitched 
our tents in a raging sandstorm, by no 
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means pleased at the deception that haa 
been played upon us. 

At Sellala is a deep and probably an- 
cient well, which is the point of assem- 
blage for many Bedouins with their 
camels and their flocks. Ali Hamed, 
the aged sheikh of this branch of the 
Kourbab tribe, here has his settlement, 
the largest we had seen anywhere in 
this district, and actually consisting of 
ten huts. He is a wicked old man to 
look upon, with a hooked nose and cun- 
ning eye, with a widespread reputation, 
doubtless well deserved, of being a 
hardened old slave-trader; he was very 
civil to us nevertheless, and in his vil- 
lage we sat for some time and pur- 
chased various native commodities—a 
gold nose ring and earrings, and ele- 
gant camel trappings, for the evidence 
of wealth here was in excess of any we 
had yet seen. But the greatest good 
that accrued to us from our visit to 
Sellala was a long ride. Ali Hamed’s 
son Mohammed took us to see some 
rock scribblings, and I am confident 
they were the best “antikas” he had to 
show us, for he was very jealous of the 
interest we had taken in those in 
Debalop’s country. On a knoll covered 
with basaltic rocks we found the 
smooth surfaces completely covered 
with representations of various ani- 
mals, similar to those we had seen in the 
Wadi Gabeit, only a larger assortment. 
Here we recognized the elephant, the 
mongoose, the gazelle, and the camel, 
and interspersed amongst them were 
two letters of the Sabzean alphabet, 
suggestive of the theory that visitors 
from South Arabia had done them. 
The spot was only a few miles from the 
sea, and the tiny harbor of Salal.a, the 
port of Ali Hamed’s country, and we 
naturally connected these scribblings 
with the gold industry inland, and came 
to the conclusion that this harbor was 
one frequented by the ancient miners. 
Near the mound was another of the 
curious towers in ruins, but otherwise 
the country around was void of all 
interest—an absolutely barren expanse 
of desert sand. 

Before finally returning to Mohammed 
Gol and our dhow,. we decided to pass 
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a few pleasant days in exploring the 
fastnesses of Mount Erba and its spurs. 
One of our party was exceedingly 
anxious to go in pursuit of the ibex, 
which occur in great numbers on this 
rocky mountain. So accordingly we 
clambered up the Wadi Ambaya, 
which penetrates far into the heart 
of the mountain, and pitched our 
tents in the dry bed of the mountain 
stream amid gigantic boulders. It was 
a perfectly delightful change to be 
amongst these mountain gorges with 
streams of water and rich vegetation, 
and no fear of Dervishes to prevent us 
wandering hither and thither, where 
we wished. 

Nabidua, Sherbuk, and Emeri are the 
three highest peaks of Erba, the former 
reaching an elevation of seventy-five 
hundred feet, and running like needles 
into the sky. The scenery is ex- 
ceedingly wild and rocky, and in 
whichever direction we turned the 
rise was very precipitous. Scat- 
tered up the valleys are several native 
settlements, the huts being hardly 
distinguishable from the _ boulders 
around them; the pasturage seemed 
exceedingly good, and we regaled our- 
selves with the luxury of an unlimited 
supply of milk. These mountain Bed- 
ouins have dogs of a breed peculiarly 
their own, which they keep for the 
chase of the ibex; and these people here 
are exceedingly lithe and active, leap- 
ing from rock to rock, with their shields 
and spears, with the nimbleness of 
goats. 

In the lower valleys gazelle and ante- 
lope are very numerous, and these the 
natives trap with a peculiar snare man- 
ufactured by themselves, consisting of 
a ring in which many thin strips of 
wood are fastened, meeting in the cen- 
tre. This ring is just covered with sand 
and tied to a tree, so that when the ani- 
mal steps upon it its leg is caught and 
it is easily captured; there are great 
numbers of these ingenious traps to be 
found in every hut. 

We spent one pleasant day on an expe- 
dition to a mountain hamlet high up in 
the recesses of Kokout—a spur of Erba, 
and approached by a curious gorge, so 
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narrow in places that we thought it 
must end soon, and requiring consider- 
able agility to get up. The women were 
all busy making butter by shaking the 
milk in skins tied to a tree, which 
product is the principal one on which 
they subsist for a livelihood; their chil- 
dren were learning the art of war with 
toy shields and toy swords, and the men 
played us tunes on long reed pipes, 
most suitable to their pastoral pursuits 
and wild surroundings, and on our re- 
turn home we had ibex for dinner, 
which we did not like much, being in 
flavor too closely related to old goat. 

Then we bid adieu to our wild roving 
life, and returned to our dhow, which 
took us in two days to Sawakin, where 
war and rumors of war were the order 
of the day. 

J. THEODORE BENT. 





From ‘The Edinburgh Review. 
NEW VIEWS ABOUT MARS.1 

A lady of the inanely inquisitive 
kind having met an eminent astron- 
omer, implored permission to ask him 
one question. “Certainly, madam,” he 
replied, “if it isn’t about Mars.” It 
was about Mars. That was the time 
of the great Mars boom, when public 
imbecility and journalistic enterprise 
combined to flood the papers and so- 
ciety with “news from Mars,” and 
queries concerning Mars, most exas- 
perating to grave thinkers and hard 
workers in science. The occasion of 
the excitement was this. 

On August, 4, 1892, Mars stood right 
opposite to the sun, at a distance from 
the earth of less than thirty-five mil- 
lion miles. This was, for all practical 
purposes, his “nearest” and opposi- 
tions so favorable recur only at inter- 
vals of fifteen years. It is true that 
the earth, in its more rapid circling, 

11. La Planéte Mars et ses Conditions d’Habita- 
bilité. Par Camille Flammarion. Paris: 1892. 

2. Mars. By Percival Lowell. London and Bom- 
bay: 1896. 

3. The Planet Mars. By Giovanni Schiaparelli. 


Translated by W. H. Pickering. ‘ Astronomy and 
Astro-Physics,” vol. xiii. Northfield, U.S.A.: 1894. 
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comes up with Mars once in seven 
hundred and eighty days, and passes 
duly between him andthesun. And if 
both orbits were circular, all these op- 
positions would be equally propitious 
to astronomical inquiry. But that of 
Mars, in particular, is so considerably 
eccentric that his opposition-distance 
varies from thirty-five to sixty-one 
million miles. In the first case his 
visible disc has the apparent size of a 
half-sovereign held up, say, at Char- 
ing Cross, and viewed from Hyde 
Park Corner; in the second its area 
is reduced to one-third this magnitude, 
and being also less brilliantly illumi- 
nated—since the planet is then at its 
greatest distance from the sun—Mars 
shines at aphelion-oppositions as a 
star shorn of three-fourths of the 
formidable glare with which it rises 
to midnight culmination when near 
perihelion. 

The opposition of 1892 was awaited 
with particular interest as an occasion 
for testing the powers of modern tel- 
escopes, and especially of the giant 
instrument erected on the summit of 
Mount Hamilton. If, in 1877, Schia- 
parelli, using an insignificant 9-inch 
refractor, had gained some _ prelimi- 
nary insight into the extraordinary 
character of Martian topography, and 
Asaph Hall had detected, through the 
dull air of Washington, the diminutive 
satellites of “moonless Mars,” what 
might not be expected from the dili- 
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gent use, under the serene skies of 
Mount Hamilton and Arequipa, of 


means and appliances magnified, mul- 
tiplied, and varied to the extent ac- 
complished within the last few years? 
It was, indeed, only at these two sta- 
tions that observations of value were 
secured. The low altitude of the 
planet, which, at London, rose only 
16° above the horizon, precluded the 
effective employment of telescopes 
situated in more northerly latitudes. 
Their turn came, however, with the 
opposition of October 20, 1894, which 
might be regarded as supplementary 
to its predecessor. Although unno- 
ticed by sensation-mongers, it was, 


indeed, more practically advantageous 
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to astronomers. For the five million 
miles by which the distance of Mars 
from the earth was increased, fell far 
short of balancing the gain afforded 
by fifteen added degrees of elevation 
in the sky. The observations made 
were, accordingly, more satisfactory, 
and indefinitely more numerous. No 
resounding discoveries were chron- 
icled, but steady and serious work was 
done. Knowledge was thus notably 
augmented during those two seasons 
of Martian study; yet, for the most 
part, in a dubious and inconclusive 
manner. Some questions were, to be 
sure, set finally at rest; but many 
more were raised in an acute form. 
If doubtful things were made clear, 
things supposed clear were made to 
appear eminently doubtful. Opinions 
regarding the condition of Mars have, 
as the upshot, become highly unset- 
tled. Many points demand reconsid- 
eration; and the creation of temporary 
uncertainties has opened the way to a 
rush of scepticism, credulity and un- 
reason exceedingly difficult to cope 
with. 

Among the prominent results of the 
pair of oppositions, we may reckon a 
pair of notable books, the titles of 
which are quoted at the head of these 
pages. They’ are strongly contrasted 
in character. M. Flammarion’s is a 
complete history of physical observa- 
tions upon Mars from 1635 to 1892. 
The first part, of five hundred pages, 
is composed of documentary state- 
ments, copiously illustrated from con- 
temporary drawings, beginning with 
those made by Fontana at Naples dur 
ing the lifetime of Galileo. What one 
observer after another saw, or thought 
he saw, during the two and a half cen- 
turies since elapsed, is recorded, not 
only exhaustively, but with anima- 
tion. The book, accordingly, had no 
sooner appeared than it was found to 
be indispensable. The author’s con- 
clusions, summarized in one hundred 
pages, constitute the second part. His 
personal experience as an observer 
and draughtsman adds to the weight 
lent to them by his prolonged literary 
researches: and they are in themselves 
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deserving of high consideration. He 
denies nothing that has been reason- 
ably well seen, but rushes to no ex- 
treme conclusions; minimizes, if any- 
thing, the inecredibilities with which 
the planet presents us, and holds fast 
to the terrestrial analogy. Its seeming 
habitability suffices to produce in him 
a profound conviction that it is inhab- 
ited by thinking organisms; he does 
not, however, pretend to find in “sig- 
nals mathematic,” “labors  hydro- 
static,” or other manifestations, direct 
evidence of their presence. 

Mr. Lowell, as an astronomer, is a 
purely Martian product. Among the 
multitude caught by the wave of ex- 
cited curiosity in 1892, he alone hel¢ 
on to solid ground at the higher level 
of its crest. A typical Bostonian, he 
might, had the time served, been 
enumerated by the plucky little Sceul- 
pin at the “Professor’s Breakfast 
Table” among the glories of that 
unique city. Unul the turning-point 
came, Mr. Lowell’s career appears to 
have had no scientific relations; but 
we understand that he travelled, and 
wrote books about his travels; and he 
evidently possessed dollars at discre- 
tion. In May, 1894, he lectured before 
the Boston Scientific Society on the 
plan of work to be pursued at his new 
observatory. ‘This,’ he said, “may be 
put popularly as an investigation into 
the conditions of life in other worlds, 
including last, but not least, their 
habitability by beings like and unlike 
man. This is not the chimerical 
search some may suppose. On the 
contrary, there is strong reason to be- 
lieve that we are on the eve of pretty 
definite discovery in the matter.” 

He started, then, with a strong pre- 
possession; his language leaves us in 
little doubt that the conclusions rati- 
fied at Flagstaff had been reached be- 
fore quitting Boston. Nevertheless, 
we cannot but admire the energy and 
promptitude with which the prepara- 
tions needful for visual work were 
earried through. “Like an exhala- 
tion,” a fine observatory rose near the 
town of Flagstaff, in Arizona, at an 
elevation of seven thousand three- 
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hundred feet above the sea. Besides 
other instruments, it contained an 18- 
inch equatorial by Brashear, the fine 
optical qualities of which were dis- 
played to advantage under’ those 
serene skies. They were devoted to 
the study of Mars, and of nothing but 
Mars. From May 24, 1894, to April 3, 
1895,1 Mr. Lowell and his assistants, 
Mr. W. H. Pickering and Mr. Doug- 
lass—both of whom had _ observed 
Mars at Arequipa in 1892—labored to 
unfold the secrets of a peopled world. 
The accumulation of nine hundred and 
seventeen careful drawings of its sur- 
face-markings were among the results 
secured and the excellence of the 
telescopic “seeing” is attested by the 
wealth of new details represented in 
them. They constitute, indeed, a 
marked advance in Martian topogra- 
phy. Mr. Lowell is unquestionably a 
gifted observer; his map of Mars, con- 
structed entirely from materials col- 
lected during one season, is a 
remarkable production; but, as we 
shall see, he has not always been 
keenly enough on his guard against 
the snares and pitfalls laid for those 
straining towards the uttermost limit 
of the visible. 

His book is eminently readable. 
There is nothing superfluous in it. 
The information it imparts is strictly 
limited to what is required for the 
purpose in hand. The facts placed 
on record are not scattered broadcast, 
but marshalled skilfully towards an 
end. And the argument moves on so 
quickly that the reader does not get 
time to think whither he is being car- 
ried. Even technical critics touch the 
volume gingerly, unable to see pre- 
cisely where the lurking fallacy comes 
in. The style is buoyant and original, 
and is enlivened by jokes, to be con- 
doned or enjoyed according to taste. 
As an example of clear and simple ex- 
position the section on “Areography” 
deserves all praise. Turning the globe 
completely round, as it were, before 
his audience, he describes, with the 
help of a set of beautiful drawings, 


1 Mr. Lowell’s personal observations extended 
from May 31 to November 22. 
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the successive presentations of its 
chief features, and so impressively as 
to bring Mars—at least in the carto- 
graphical sense—within the familiar 
acquaintance of all who lend him their 
attention. 

As a contribution to science, this 
pleasant and clever work can scarcely 
be taken quite seriously. The views 
it embodies may be summarized as 
follows: There is no water on Mars, 
except what is set free by the alter- 
nate melting of the snow-caps in the 
early summer of their respective hemi- 
spheres. The dusky areas previously 
mistaken for seas are really forests or 
prairies, while the bright parts of the 
dise represent deserts. Both are cov 
ered by a vast and intricate network 
of watercourses, constructed for pur- 
poses of irrigation by a powerful, la- 
borious, and intelligent race of beings. 
The “canals,” however, are only visi- 
ble to us through the verdure lining 
their shores. They meet in “oases,” 
rescued with incredible toil from the 
surrounding Sahara-plains, and artifi- 
cially fertilized. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is easy to believe that 
the polar inundation—the beneficent 
Nile-flood of a desiccated planet—is the 
great vital event of each Martian 
year, its effects being traceable down- 
ward over the disc in a connected 
sequence of seasonal changes. 

Mr. Lowell is not the inventor of all 
these startling propositions, but he has 
taken the initiative in welding them 
into a more or less coherent whole. 
They have thus acquired a color of 
plausibility, and attracted more at- 
tention than would otherwise have 
been paid to them. We believe, how- 
ever, that the world constructed upon 
the basis afforded by them could 
under no circumstances prove to be 
a going concern. 

Down to the year 1877 Mars ap- 
peared to be a heavenly body of the 
most approved type. The analogy 
with the earth, upon which Herschel 
had insisted, remained unimpaired. 


New Views 


The snow-caps, which were then, as 
they are now, the pivots upon which 
reasoning 


about the physical state 
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of Mars turned, visibly 
dwindled with the alternations of 
summer and winter. Water, then, it 
was argued, certainly exists in Mars, 
and it must cover surfaces. suffi- 
ciently extensive to supply, by rapid 
evaporation, the snowy deposits by 
turns removed and restored. Where 
were such surfaces to be found unless 
in the dusky green patches relieved 
against the ruddy background of what 
were doubtless Martian continents? 
These patches were proved, by the 
experience of two centuries, to be 
fundamentally permanent. It was 
no cloud scenery, like that of Venus, 
with which Mars presented astrono- 
mers, but a genuine configuration of 
land and water. In Mars, as a rule, 


grew and 


The pavilion of heaven is bare. 


Clouds are scarce, and it is uncertain 
whether it ever rains in summer. The 
presence of an atmosphere, however, 
is in no way doubtful. The wasting 
of the white calottes alone asserts it 
with convincing emphasis, since aque- 
ous circulation cannot be maintained 
apart from atmospheric agency. The 
“all-sustaining air’* employed in the 
process is thin and translucent, yet 
efficacious for the discharge of its 
proper functions. One of the most 
important of these is the storage of 
heat. In vain the sun pours in sup- 
plies unless a planet does its part by 
keeping, diffusing, and husbanding 
them. Now the thermal income of 
Mars is less than half that of the 
earth, and its theoretical mean tem- 
perature is consequently—taking into 
account its low “albedo,” or reflective 
power per unit of area—thirty degrees 
Centigrade below freezing. Its actual 
climate is, nevertheless, of a perfectly 
mild type; the polar snows melt rap- 
idly, and almost completely; nearer to 
the equator frigid conditions are either 
wholly absent or so rare that a ter- 
restrial visitant might spare himself 
the trouble of putting up his skates. 
Blizzards are unknown; no cyclones 
earry devastation at express speed 
across land and sea; the Martian 
winds are zephyrs with folded wings. 
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Thus the composition of the Martian 
atmosphere must be peculiar. Its 
ameliorating effects upon climate sug- 
gest the presence of some ingredient 
acting more powerfully than even 
water-vapor in trapping sunbeams. 
It contains, indeed, water-vapor be- 
sides, as in the nature of things it 
must, and as the spectroscope states 
that it does, but not in sufficient quan- 
tities to produce the observed effects. 
The aérial clothing of Mars is obvi- 
ously quite slight. Except near the 
edges of the disc, where the eye pen- 
etrates obliquely through its layers, 
it does not sensibly impede vision. 
Contrariwise, a spectator placed out- 
side the earth might learn something 
of meteorology, but next to nothing of 
geography. An occasional star-like 
flash from a snow-peak, when sun- 
light struck it at such an angle as to 
be directly reflected to the watcher 
outside, would be his sole intimation 
that a solid surface lay beneath the 
rolling clouds of luminous haze spread 


before him. Martian air is commonly . 


estimated to be of only one-seventh 
the density of terrestrial air. We 
should have to ascend to twice the 
height of Mount Everest to meet rare- 
faction comparable with that prevail- 
ing at the level of the “Hour-glass 
Sea.” Under these circumstances, 
the whole surface of the planet should 
virtually be situated high above our 
line of perpetual snow; no open water 
could, at any season, be found upon 
it; it should be frost-bound from 
pole to pole. Since things are in real- 
ity far otherwise, we perceive, again 
from this point of view, that a factor 
is missing in our calculation, and that 
factor mey be most readily supplied 
by attributing a special quality to the 
Martian air. It is well to remember 
that if barometric pressure be in fact 
of no more than four and a half inches 
of mercury—corresponding to one- 
seventh of an  atmosphere—water 
must boil in Mars at 115° instead of 
212°. Evaporation would thus be 
immensely facilitated, and extensive 
sheets of water would at times proba- 
bly dry up with remarkable rapidity. 
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This may help to explain certain fluc- 
tuations of shore-lines noticed with 
continually increasing rapidity. 

The seas of Mars cover about one- 
third of his surface, and resemble 
those of the earth in being situated 
predominantly in his southern hemi- 
sphere. Thus, the southern snow-cap 
is completely encircled by a_ great 
body of water, which spreads, with 
its outliers and tributaries, down to 
and beyond the equator; while the 
northern snow-cap is formed on a 
polar continent. The domestic econ- 
nomy of Mars is regulated after a 
fashion which would scarcely strike 
us as unfamiliar. His year, indeed, runs 
on to six hundred and eighty-seven of 
our days, but day and night alternate 
at almost the same rate as here; and, 
since his axis of rotation is but 
slightly more tilted than that of the 
earth, his seasons, although comprised 
in a longer cycle, proceed on the same 
geometrical plan. They are, besides 
being protracted, much more unequal 
than ours, owing to the conspicuous 
ovalness of the Martian orbit; and it 
may be added that, according to th 
astronomical theory of an Ice Age, the 
southern hemisphere of Mars ought 
to be strongly glaciated. The requi- 
site conditions are, in fact, present in 
a more pronounced degree than they 
could ever have attained to on our 
globe; yet, somehow, the spell does 
not work—the southern is to the ful’ 
as warm as the northern hemisphere. 

A new epoch in the investigation of 
Mars was opened by Signor Schiapa- 
relli’s discovery of the “canals” of 
Mars during the memorable opposition 
of 1877. He may be called a miracu- 
lous observer. Everything, so far, 
seen by him with conviction has hac 
only to wait for full ratification. The 
views of Mars afforded him by an 
83-4 inch, later by an 18-inch re- 
fractor were of unprecedented per- 
fection. They had the _ exquisite 
clearness of a line-engraving, and left 
no room for illusion; the features they 
included were unmistakably _ there. 
His canals have thus gradually tri- 
umphed over the incredulity, as to 
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their objective presence, of those 
whose eyes or whose instruments 
were incapable of showing them, and 
have taken rank among the least 
questionable, although perhaps. the 
very strangest of planetary phenom- 
ena. 

They form a system of extraordi- 
nary complexity. At times the reddish 
areas seem completely enmeshed in 
fine dark lines. These lines are drawn 
in accordance with definite laws. In 
the first place, they trace out great 
circles of the sphere; they proceed, 
that is to say, from one point to an- 
other by the shortest possible route. 
Next, they invariably travel from sea 
to sea, or, at any rate, they put seas 
in communication with other canals. 
Each has an evident destination, and 
never fails to reach it; there is no 
example on Mars of a Panama Canal. 
Terrestrial triumphs of engineering 
are indeed puny performances com- 
pared with these other world channel- 


lings, which range in length from 


three hundred to upwards of four. 


thousand miles; in breadth, from 
eighteen to one hundred and twenty 
miles. 


Their length and arrangement are con- 
stant [Signor Schiaparelli remarks in the 
paper quoted at the head of this article]’ 
or vary only between very narrow limits. 
But the appearance and degree of vis- 
ibility of all of them change greatly from 
one opposition to another, and even from 
one week to another, not simultaneously 
and aeceording to the same laws, but in 
most cases, as it would seem, capriciously, 
or at least in subjection to laws too com- 
plex for our unravelment. Often one or 
two grow indistinct, or even wholly invis- 
ible, while others in their vicinity increase 
to the point of becoming conspicuous with 
telescopes of moderate power. 


Schiaparelli holds it as certain that 
the “seas” of Mars are true liquid ex- 
panses, and the “canals” 


simple prolongations of them, crossing the 
yellow areas or continents. That they are 
actually great furrows or depressions in 
the surface of the planet, constituting for 


1 We quote with some abridgement and verbal 
modifications of Professor Pickering’s translation. 
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it a genuine hydrographic system, is 
demonstrated by the phenomena observed 
during the melting of the northern snows. 
These appear at that time surrounded by 
a dark zone, forming a species of tempo- 
rary sea. The canals of the encompassing 
region then grow blacker and wider, in- 
creasing so much as to convert, at a cer- 
tain epoch, the whole yellow region 
comprised between the edge of the snow 
and the parallel of 60° North latitude into 
numerous small islands. This state of 
things continues until the snow, reduced 
to its minimum, ceases to melt. Then the 
canals diminish in breadth, the temporary 
sea disappears, and the yellow region re- 
sumes its original extent. The different 
phases of these vast phenomena are 
renewed at each return of the seasons, and 
we were easily able to observe them in 
detail during the oppositions of 1882, 1884, 
and 1886, when the planet presented its 
north pole to terrestrial spectators. Their 
simplest and most natural interpretation, 
by a great inundation due to the melting 
of the snows, is entirely logical, and in 
accordance with terrestrial analogy. We 
conclude, therefore, that the canals are 
such in fact, and not only in name. The 
network formed by them was probably 
determined in its origin at an early stage 
of the planet’s geological history, and has 
been slowly elaborated in the course of 
ages. 


We learn then that, although the 
canals are essentially permanent fer 
tures in Martian topography, they 
fluctuate notably in aspect. They 
blacken and widen, often unaccount- 
ably, then again grow dim and nebu- 
lous, or fade out, perhaps through the 
drying up of their flowing contents, 
into the ruddy background. Above 
all, they undergo, at certain times, the 
extraordinary metamorphosis called 
“gvemination.” 


As the result of a rapid process [w« 
recur to the authority of Schiaparelli] 
lasting at most a few days, perhaps only a 
few hours, a given canal is transformed 
through its entire length into two lines 
or uniform stripes, which run straight and 
equal with the exact geometrical precision 
of the two rails of a railroad. One of 
these is often superposed as exactly as 
possible upon the former line, the othe: 
being drawn anew, at an interval varying 
from the least discernible in large tele: 
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scopes—about thirty miles—to three hun- 
dred and sixty miles. But in other cases 
both the lines occupy opposite sides of the 
former canal, and are located upon en- 
tirely fresh ground. 


Mr. Lowell is one of the very few 
observers who have seen to perfection 
these delicate twin-objects. 


In good air [he writes] the phenomenon 
is quite unmistakable. The two lines are 
as distinct and as distinctly parallel as 
possible. No draughtsman could draw 
them better. They are thoroughly 
Martian in their mathematical precision. 
At the very first glance they convey, like 
all the other details of the canal system, 
the appearance of artificiality. 


At certain seasons, chiefly during 
the months preceding and following 
the vernal equinox of the northern 
hemisphere—in which nearly all the 
canals are situated—an epidemic of 
gemination breaks out on this singu- 
lar little planet. Beginning with spo- 
radic cases in remote districts, it 
gradually spreads, until, as Schiapa- 
relli has remarked, a grotesque mask 
of triangulations and double reticula- 
tions replaces, for a time, the ordinary 
configuration of sea and shore. The 
tendency extends to the lakes at the 
canal junctions. They appear cut in 
two by a sort of causeway of ochreous 
tint, taking invariably the same direc- 
tion with the debouching double canal. 

With the canal system is associated 
a lake system. 


Dotted all over the reddish ochre ground 
of the desert stretches of the planet [Mr. 
Lowell informs us] are an innumerable 
number of dark circular or oval spots. 
They appear, furthermore, always in 
intimate association with the canals. 
They constitute so many hubs, to which 
the canals make spokes. These spots, 
together with the canals that lead to them, 
are the only markings to be seen anywhere 
on the continental regions. Otherwise the 
great reddish ochre areas are absolutely 
bare: of that pale, fire-opal hue which 
marks our own deserts seen from far. 


These are his “oases;’ there are a 
“small infinity” of them. Although 
the leading members of the family 
were closely studied at Milan, ac- 


quaintance with it was immensely 
developed at Arequipa in 1892, and at 
Flagstaff in 1894. Mr. Lowell’s gen- 
eralization is doubtless correct, that 
as there are no canal junctions with- 
out spots, so there are no spots with- 
out canal junctions. On an average, 
they are from one hundred and twenty 
to one hundred and fifty miles in di- 
ameter; but the great “Lake of the 
Sun” measures five hundred and forty 
by three hundred and fifty miles; 
while the diminutive “Fountain of 
Youth” is of searcely appreciable di- 
mensions. 

Now the whole system of dark mark- 
ings on Mars—the seas, the canals, 
and the lakes—is so evidently one. 
that only a single rationale of their 
nature is, in the main, admissible. If 
the “seas” be indeed aqueous ex- 
panses, then water flows in the canals 
and accumulates in the “lakes.” But 
this is just one of those leading points 
of Martian doctrine in which belief 
has been undermined by recent in 
quiries. The diversities and fluctua- 
tions of tint in the greenish areas had 
long occasioned perplexity. But it 
was a dormant kind of perplexity, 
roused into active denial only by som« 
very singular observations made at 
the Lick Observatory at Arequipa, and 
at Flagstaff, during the recent pair of 
oppositions. Not only have the dusky 
areas shown a mass of minute and 
intricate detail, but they have been 
perceived, first by Professor Schae- 
berle.1 then by Mr. Douglass, to be 
furrowed by darker lines, correspond- 
ing in every respect to Schiaparelli’s 
eanals, and bearing, in fact, the sem- 
blance of being a continuation 0‘ 
them. Mr. Douglass has even suc- 
ceeded, with the aid of these enig- 
matical streaks, in triangulating the 
principal dark areas, the fluid consti- 
tution of which, should his work hold 
its ground, is thus involved in grave 
doubt. It appears, indeed, probable 
that the Gulf Stream, viewed from a 
great height, through a rare atmo- 
sphere, might be traced through the 

1 Publications of the Astronomical Society of 
the Pacific, vol. iv. p. 197. 
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entire Atlantic by the difference of its 
hue; but the rivers in the oceans of 
Mars, if they prove to be such as Mr. 
Douglass has seen them, must belong 
to another category. 

We can now understand Mr. 
Lowell’s primary motives in abolishing 
every pool of open water upon Mars. 
They were reinforced by what he 
took to be seasonal changes of tint in 
the “Mare Australe”’ and its depend- 
encies. A large section of them, how- 
ever, supposed by him to have fallen 
into the “sere and yellow leaf” of 
autumn, was merely—as other con- 
temporaneous observations proved— 
brought into uniformity with the 
bright areas by the outspreading of a 
most unusually extensive and per- 
sistent canopy of clouds. Unaware 
of this untoward circumstance, he 
wrote :— 


Thus we see that several independent 
phenomena all agree to show that the blue- 
green regions of Mars are not water, but 
generally, at least, areas of vegetation; 
from which it follows that Mars is very 
badly off for water, and is dependent upon 
the melting of its polar snows for prac- 
tically its whole supply. If, therefore, the 
planet possess inhabitants, there is but 
one course open to them in order to sup- 
port life. Irrigation, and upon as vast a 
scale as possible, must be the all-engross- 
ing Martian pursuit. . . . In the Martian 
mind there would be one question perpet- 
ually paramount to all the local labor, 
women’s suffrage, and Eastern questions 
put together—the water question. How 
to procure water enough to support life? 
would be the great communal problem of 
the day. 


We fear, however, that the solution 
of it offered by Mr. Lowell would 
searcely prove, in the long run, satis- 
factory. 


With the familiar melting of the snow- 
cap [he explains] begins the yearly round 
of the planet’s life. With the melting of 
our own Arctic or Antarctic cap might 
similarly be said to begin the earth’s 
annual activity. But here at the very 
outset there appears to be one important 
difference between the two planets. On 


the earth the relation of the melting of the 
polar snows to the awakening of surface 
activity isa case of post hoc simply; on 
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Mars it seems to be a case of propter hoc 
as well. For, unlike the earth, which has 
water to spare, and to which, therefore, 
the unlocking of its polar snows is a 
matter of no direct economic value, Mars 
is apparently in straits for the article, and 
has to draw upon its polar reservoir for its 
annual supply. Upon the melting of its 
polar cap, and the transference of the 
water thus annually set free to go its 
rounds, seem to depend all the seasonal 
phenomena on the surface of the planet. 


No rounds, however, could, under the 
imagined circumstances, be performed, 
since the water employed to the last 
drop in the support of organic life 
would, in a meteorological sense, be 


practically irrecoverable. Without 
evaporating surfaces for restocking 


the air with moisture, there could be 
no aqueous depositions, and a snow- 
cap, once dissipated, could never be 
restored. A recurrent Nile-flood might 
as well be looked for after the final 
cessation of the equatorial rains. 
This scheme of Martian irrigation is 
thus, as it were, a circulatory system 
all arteries and no veins. 
Granting, per impossibile, that 
snow-cap in each hemisphere does 
somehow get regenerated, we have 
further to complain that Mr. Lowell 
treats it as an “inexhaustible bottle.” 
He was in 1894 enabled to drain its 
contents, since the last vestige of 
glacial covering vanished from the 
southern pole, for the first time in 
Martian annals, towards the end of 
October, less than two months after 
the summer solstice, which fell that 
year on August 31. Still, they must 
certainly have been inadequate to the 
demands made upon them. The im- 
mense dusky tracts—in his view for- 
est-lands or prairies—surrounding the 
southern pole bore the brunt of the 
inundation, and showed its beneficent 
effects by their verdant aspect. “One 
continuous belt of blue-green stretched 
from the Syrtis Major to the Columns 
of Hercules.” The spare water was 
then led off, doubtless with the help 
of ingenious hydraulic machines, into 
the complex set of receptacles pre- 
pared for it on the continental plains, 
and, as a consequence, the whole sys- 


the 
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tem of canals, with their ancillary 
oases, darkened with growing crops 
between August and October, and re- 
mained conspicuous until the close of 
the observations. The southern polar 
inundation thus ran itself out only 
when it had reached to about the 
fortieth parallel of northern latitude. 
It was expended, besides, in fertilizing 
districts just at the depth of the local 
winter. Surely there must be some- 
thing wrong here. We can hardly 
imagine so shrewd a people as the 
irrigators of Thule and Hellas wasting 
labor, and the life-giving fluid to 
economizing which their labor is de- 
voted, after so unprofitable a fashion. 

In reality, however, it would not b« 
left to their discretion to share with 
the opposite hemisphere supplies 
which would certainly fall short of 
what was wanted for their own. 
There is every reason to believe that 
the Martian snow-caps are _ quite 
flimsy structures. Their material 
might be called snow soufflé, since, 
owing to the small power of gravity 
on Mars, snow is almost three times 
lighter there than here. Consequently, 
its own weight can have very little 
effect in rendering it compact. Nor, 
indeed, is there time for much settling 
down. The calotte does not form until 
several months after the winter sol- 
stice, and it begins to melt, as a rule, 
shortly after the vernal equinox. 
(The interval between the two epochs 
in the southern hemisphere of Mars is 
one hundred and seventy-six days.) The 
snow lies on the ground, at the out- 
side, a couple of months. At times it 
melts while it is still fresh-fallen 
Thus, at the opposition of 1881-82 the 
spreading of the northern snows was 
delayed until seven weeks after the 
equinox; and they had, accordingly, 
no sooner reached their maximum 
than they began to decline. And Pro- 
fessor Pickering’s photographs of 
April 9 and 10, 1890, proved that the 
southern calotte may assume _ its 
definitive proportions in a_ singl 
night. 

No attempt has ever been made to 
estimate the quantity of water de- 


rivable from the melting of one of 
these formations; yet the experiment 
is worth trying as a help towards de- 
fining ideas. Let us grant that the 
average depth of snow in them, of the 
delicate Martian kind, is twenty feet 
equivalent, at the most, to one foot of 
water. The maximum area covered 
of two million four hundred thousand 
square miles, is nearly equal to that 
of the United States, while the whole 
globe of Mars measures fifty-five mil 
lion five hundred thousand square 
miles, of which one-third—on the pres- 
ent hypothesis—is under cultivation, 
and in need of water. Nearly the 
whole of these dark areas are situated, 
as we know, in the southern hemi- 
sphere, of which they extend over, at 
the very least, seventeen million 
square miles; that is to say, they cover 
an area, in round numbers, seven 
times that of the snow-cap. Only one- 
seventh of a foot of water, accordingly 
could possibly be made available for 
their fertilization, supposing them to 
get the entire advantage of the spring 
freshet. Upon a stint of less than 
two inches of water these “forest 
lands” are expected to flourish and 
bear abundant fruit; and, since they 
completely enclose the pole, they are 
necessarily served first. The great 
emissaries for carrying off the excess 
of their aqueous riches would then 
appear to be superfluous construc- 
tions; nor is it likely that the share 
in those riches due to the canals and 
oases, intricately dividing up the wide, 
dry, continental plains, can ever be 
realized. 

We have assumed in our little cal- 
culation that the entire contents of a 
polar hood turn to water; but in actual 
fact a considerable proportion of them 
must pass directly into vapor, omit- 
ting the intermediate stage. The 
process may often be watched in Lon- 
don itself, where large patches of 
soiled and dishonored snow, ignored 
by the vestries, are, by a particula) 
“courtesy of Nature,” removed aéri- 
ally. And in the rare atmosphere of 
Mars this cause of waste must be 
especially effective. Thus the polar 
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reservoirs are despoiled in the act of 
being opened. Further objections 
might be taken to Mr. Lowell’s irriga- 
tion scheme; but enough has been 
said to show that it is hopelessly un- 
workable. 

Mars is, nevertheless, a globe highly 
sensitive, if we may so express our 
meaning, to the vicissitudes of the sea- 
sons. At the time when frigid bonds 
are loosed in each hemisphere, striking 
variations occur in the configuration of 
what we must still continue to call land 
and water. Among the elements of 
change are assuredly to be reckoned 
polar inundations, on a scale much re- 
duced from Mr. Lowell’s portentous 
design, and there is no reason to deny 
that the development of vegetation may 
play its part. The effects of wintry 
rains on the hemisphere partially 
averted from sun and earth, and* hence 
not directly perceptible to us, most 
likely become visible in the darkening 
of pre-equinoctial canals, while moun- 
tain torrents may here and there con- 
tribute to alter temporarily the planet’s 
physiognomy. From his patient study 
of these phenomena, Schiaparelli has 
been led to conclude “that abnormal 
variations in the markings of Mars 
follow no casual or irregular succession, 
but that identical changes may be repro- 
duced after long intervals of time. The 
form and extent of such variations, he 
continues, “are determined by some 
stable, or at least periodical, element.” 

The mountains of Mars form a theme 
of no slight perplexity. The southern 
polar area beyond question bristles 
with peaks; they show isolated by the 
melting of the snows, and star-points of 
sunlight, directly flashed back by them, 
were caught by Green at Madeira in 
1877, as well as by Lowell at Flagstaff 
in 1894. Yet the detection of numerous 
inequalities in the “terminator” (the 
dividing line between light and dark- 
ness when the planet is gibbous) ranks 
as one of the most noteworthy of the 
Flagstaff achievements; and_ bright 
spots above that same sunrise or sunset 
verge, as the case may he. have been 
frequently and surely observed. and 
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seem to be most easily explained by the 
anticipated illumination or retarded 
extinction of lofty summits catching or 
detaining sun-rays. The effect was 
Seen with peculiar distinctness on 
August 27 last, by Professor Hussey, 
of the Lick Observatory. 

Nevertheless, we seem, as Mr. Lowell 
expresses it, to be placed “in a dilemma 
between mountains on the one hand and 
canals on the other.” The network of 
watercourses, if such indeed they be, 
peremptorily demands, to our apprehen- 
sion, a continental tabula rasa. 


The system seems sublimely superior to 
possible obstructions in the way; the lines 
running, apparently, not where they may, 
but where they choose. The Eumenides- 
Orcus, for example, pursues the even 
tenor of its unswerving course for nearly 
thirty-five hundred miles. Now, it might be 
possible so to select one’s country that one 
canal should be able to do this; but that 
every canal should be straight, and many 
of them fairly comparable with the 
Eumenides-Orcus in length, seems to be 
beyond the possibility of contrivance. 


Our present author extricates himself 
from the dilemma by substituting 
clouds for mountains everywhere, ex- 
cept at the pole, where they are innoc- 
uous to theory; but his reasonings on 
the subject fail to carry conviction. 
Additional facts are needed, and they 
will soon, we may hope, be forthcoming. 
Careful locations, for instance, of the 
“bright projections,” just described as 
visible above the terminator, like the 
mountains of the moon, must prove de- 
cisive as to their nature. The key to 
Martian enigmas of all classes can only 
be found in persistent observations—in 
observations pursued night by night 
and month after month, excepting only 
when the planet’s position.is not merely 
unfavorable, but impossible. With 
modern telescopes its disc can be 
studied with profit when no more than 
seven seconds of are in apparent diam- 
eter. Mr. Lovell has, then, taken the 
right way. and means, apparently, to 
persevere in it. He has arranged to ob- 
serve the opposition of December next— 
not a particularly propitious one—from 
a post near the city of Mexico, and has 
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added to his equipment for the occasion 
a 24-inch refractor by Alvan G. Clark, 
the powers of which have already been 
displayed by Dr. See’s re-detection with 
it of the long-hidden companion of 
Sirius. 

The spectrum of Mars will probably 
receive much future attention. The 
presence in it of dark bands due to 
aqueous absorption was announced by 
Huggins and Janssen in 1867, was con- 
firmed by Vogel in 1873, denied by 
Campbell of Lick in 1894, and almost 
immediately reaffirmed, on the ground 
of fresh and highly critical observa- 
tions, by Dr. and Mrs. Huggins. They 
obtained, in addition, signs of the arrest- 
ing action upon light of an unknowa 
ingredient in the planet’s atmosphere. 
Mr. Lewis E. Jewell, of Baltimore U.S., 
no mean authority, holds that oxygen 
is not unlikely to disclose itself after 2 
similar fashion. Nay, it has been sug- 
gested that the emergence of chloro- 
phyll-bands in the rays derived from 
the greenish areas during the Martian 
spring might establish beyond appea 
their sylvan character. But this is a 
one-sided test, since a negative result 
would be valueless. 

One of the popular assumptions about 
our neighbor-planet is that it is far ad- 
vanced in senile decay. Hence, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lowell, the perennial water- 
famine by which its inhabitants are 
stimulated to superhuman exertions. 
It is “just what theory would lead us to 
expect.” For Mars, being smaller than 
the earth, “is relatively more advanced 
in his evolutionary career. He is older 
in age, if not in years; for whether his 
birth as a separate world antedated 
ours or not. his smaller size, by causing 
him to cool more quickly, would neces- 
sarily age him faster.” And again:— 


We have before us in Mars the spectacle 
of a world relatively well on in years, a 
world much older than the earth. To so 
much about his age Mars bears evidence 
on his face. He shows unmistakable 
signs of being old. Advancing planetary 
years have left their mark legible there. 
His continents are all smoothed down: his 
oceans have all dried up. 


These inferences are, to say the least, 
questionable. The geological history of 
Mars is for the present a sealed book to 
uS; nor can we pretend to determine the 
stage of development at which he has 
arrived. It may possibly be a _ back- 
ward one; in which case the anomalous 
mildness of his climate might be ex- 
plained by the still sensibie effects of 
his internal heat. We are ignorant of 
the epoch when he was first set spin- 
ning as an independent globe; we are 
ignorant as to the conditions by which 
his rate of cooling was regulated and 
modified. The difficulty of assigning 
on any cut-and-dried principle the o:der 
of planetary seniority is illustrated by 
the significant fact that Uranus and 
Neptune, the exterior members of the 
solar system, although small by com- 
parison with Jupiter and Saturn, are 
unmistakably less advanced on the road 
towards completion as _ habitable 
worlds. 

Such Mars appears now to be; to as- 
sert more would be to launch into the 
realms of speculation. The extraor- 
dinary difficulty of interpreting the 
map of this planet cannot legitimately 
be evaded by attributing its peculiar- 
ities to the intervention of engineering 
genius. The Alexander’s sword of cos- 
mical intelligence, so freely wielded by 
Mr. Lowell, is not a scientific weapon. 
In physical investigations knots have 
to be untied, not cut. Upon the 
geometrical regularity of the canal 
system our author bases his chief argu- 
ment for their artificial production. Its 
“very aspect,” he exclaims, “is such 7s 
to defy natural explanations.” “Diver- 
sity in uniformity” he takes to be dis- 
tinctive of unassisted nature; while 
“too great regularity” raises more than 
a suspicion “that some finite intell- 
gence has been at work.” The doubling 
of the canals, although he has no 
recipe of explanation at hand for it, 
strengthens this persuasion. “It is the 
most artificial-looking phenomenon of 
an artificial-looking disc.” 

To the Greek mind, however, the mak- 
ing of the world was, it might be sai 
by rule and compass; the Divine idea 
was essentially mathematical. Schia- 
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parelli has made some admirable re- 
marks in this very connection. Speak- 
ing of Martian “geminations,” he says: 


The geometry of nature is manifested in 
many other facts, which entirely exclude 
the idea of artificial labor. The perfect 
spheroids of the heavenly bodies and the 
ring of Saturn were not constructed in a 
turning-lathe, and not with compasses has 
Iris described in tne clouds her beautiful 
and regular arch. And what shall we 
say of the infinite variety of those ex- 
quisite and regular polyhedrons in which 
the world of crystals is so rich! In the 
organic world also, what wonderful 
geometry presides over the distribution of 
foliage on certain plants, orders the nearly 
symmetrical star-like forms of flowers and 
marine animals, and produces in the shell 
a perfect conical spiral excelling the finest 
masterpieces of Gothic architecture! In 
all these objects the geometrical figure is 
the simple and necessary consequence of 
the principles and laws which govern the 
physical and physiological world. That 
such principles and laws are but an indica- 
tion of a higher intelligent Power we may 
admit; the admission has, however, noth- 
ing to do with the present argument. 


There is, then, no compulsion upon us 
to regard the surface of Mars as 
modelled to suit their vital needs by the 
industry of rational creatures. Irriga- 
tion hypotheses, inland navigation 
hypotheses, and the like, are super- 
fluous, and, being superfluous, are inad- 
missible. Not that they are, in all 
shapes, demonstrably false, but that 
they open the door to pure license in 
theorizing. The admission of vegetable 
growth and decay as an element of visi- 
ble change is less objectionable, and is 
apparently capable of being justified 
spectroscopically; but. until that or 
some other kind of definite evidence is 
forthcoming, the subject invites only 
nebulous conjecture. In any case, 
Martian seas cannot be abolished. their 
presence being indispensable to the 
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systematic and rapid circulation of 
water, which is the most obviously 
executed process of the planet’s internal 
economy. 

We venture to disclaim, on behalf of 
humanity, the extramundane jealousy 
imputed to it by Mr. Lowell. At the 
close of this nineteenth century, after 
so many poignant disillusions, amid the 
wreck of so many passionate hopes, it is 
not enamoured with its own destinies to 
the point of desiring to impose them as 
a maximum of happiness upon the uni- 
verse. Rather, men cherish the vision 
of other and better worlds, where intel- 
ligence, untrammelled by moral disa- 
bilities, may have risen to unimaginable 
heights, and sense and reason alike are 
dominated by incorrupt will. But it is 
improbable that the vision can ever be 
located in any one of the disseminated 
orbs around us. The problem ef uni- 
versal life is an enticing, yet insoluble 
one. That inorganic nature has, every- 
where and always, for its designed and 
appointed final cause the production of 
organic life may be true, but can 
searcely be assumed as a matter of 
course; while, on the other hand, the 
thought that millions of globes roll 
through space tenantless for all time 
revolts our of the rational in 
creation. Science can only declare that 
a given planet appears, so far as 
physical investigation can tell, to be 
habitable; nihil obstat is its last woré on 
the subject. The word “habitable” has, 
however, a very wide implication. The 
hierarchy of life has endless gradations. 
The “roof and crown of things” in some 
remote worlds may be a race as far be- 
low the genus homo as it is above it in 
others. Could the veil be lifted, incom- 
prehensible diversity would, without 
doubt, be found to prevail here as else- 
where in the works of Infinite Wisdom. 
For “one star differeth from another 
star in glory.” 
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